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The  president  of  a  Section  is  a  member  of  the  AIS  Board  of  Counselors, 
and  societies  having  Sectional  status  will  be  listed  in  the  AIS  Bulletin. 
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Sydney  B.  Mitchell  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Robert  Jerrell,  Walnut  Creek,  Calif. 
Central  Valley  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Dorie  Leighton,  Modesto,  Calif. 
Morgan  County  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Spotts,  Fort  Morgan,  Colo. 
Connecticut  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Dr.  Frank  E.  Halleck,  Madison,  Conn. 
Pollen  Daubers  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Eva  Wiedrick,  Boise,  Idaho. 
Northern  Illinois  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Arthur  Voss,  Chicago,  Ill. 
Southern  Illinois  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Paul  S.  Knight,  Omaha,  Ill. 
Northeastern  Indiana  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Adda  E.  Ayres,  Redkey,  Ind. 
Wichita  Area  Iris  Club,  Pres.,  Clarence  J.  Moos,  Wichita,  Kans. 

Bluegrass  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Dr.  H.  C.  Mohr,  Lexington,  Ky. 
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Society  for  Louisiana  Irises,  Pres.,  J.  K.  Mertzweiller,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Maine  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Myrtle  K.  Churchill,  Yarmouth,  Maine 
Twin  City  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Miss  Greta  Kessenich,  Hopkins,  Minn. 

Jackson  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  W.  Howard  Kessler,  Jackson,  Miss. 
Meridian  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  J.  D.  Duke,  Meridian,  Miss. 

Mississippi  Area  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  T.  A.  Bush,  Jackson,  Miss. 
Tombigbee  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  C.  E.  Browning,  Starkville,  Miss. 
Greater  Kansas  City  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Herman  J.  Selle,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Jeff-Co.  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Carl  Leitterman,  Crystal  City,  Mo. 
Mineral  Area  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  James  Lee  Chism,  Festus,  Mo. 

Semo  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Norman  Gossling,  Jackson,  Mo. 

Southwest  Missouri  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Fondoble,  Washburn,  Mo. 
Great  Falls  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Maude  Baxter,  Great  Falls,  Mont. 
Dawson  County  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  John  D.  Cox,  Lexington,  Nebr. 
Empire  State  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Dr.  Irwin  A.  Conroe,  Slingerla-nds,  N.  Y. 
Akron  Area  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Frank  Bourne,  Barberton,  Ohio 
Central  Ohio  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Edmund  Siegling,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Miami  Valley  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Horace  Wright,  Xenia,  Ohio 
Northeast  Ohio  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Anthony  Willott,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
Oklahoma  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Dr.  M.  L.  Saddoris,  Cleveland,  Okla 
Tulsa  Area  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Howard  Dolph,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

Blair  County  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  D.  M.  Howard,  Holliday sburg,  Pa. 
Delaware  Valley  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Norman  R.  Clouser,  Reading,  Pa. 

East  Tennessee  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Paul  W.  Walker,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 
Tennessee  Valley  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  W.  A.  Luna,  Lewisburg,  Tenn. 
Memphis  Area  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  C.  Herman  Gunn,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Big  D  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mr.  L.  O.  Jordan,  Dallas,  Texas 

E-Tex.  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Ann  Price,  Hallsville,  Texas 

El  Paso  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  E.  A.  Berg,  El  Paso,  Texas 

South  Plains  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mr.  William  K.  Patton,  Matador,  Texas 

Rainbow  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Mrs.  Pearl  Brian,  Ogden,  Utah 

Utah  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Leon  B.  Robertson,  Murray,  Utah 

Seattle  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Harvy  Simmons,  Seattle,  Wash. 

Wisconsin  Iris  Society,  Pres.,  Arthur  Blodgett,  Waukesha,  Wis. 


The  conditions  under  which  a  state  or  local  iris  society  may  become  an  Affiliate 
of  AIS  are— 

1.  Its  officers  and  directors  must  be  members  of  AIS. 

2.  Participation  in  the  AIS  registration  and  award  system  is  required. 

3.  Societies  having  less  than  50  percent  of  their  members  belonging  to  AIS,  and 
meeting  the  other  conditions,  will  be  required  to  pay  an  annual  fee  of  $25.00. 

The  names  of  societies  given  Affiliate  status  will  be  published  in  the  AIS  Bulletin. 

Inquiries  and  applications  for  affiliation  should  be  addressed  to  Mr.  Edward  E. 
Varnum,  550  So.  Princeton  Ave.,  Villa  Park,  Ill.  60181. 

To  Secretaries  of  Affiliates:  Please  report  promptly  the  names  and 
addresses  of  new  presidents  to  the  Editor  as  well  as  to  Mr.  Varnum. 
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From  the  President's  Desk 


This  spring  will  perhaps  be  remembered  as  the  most  unusual  of  unusual 
in  many  sections  of  the  country  and  especially  in  our  midwest.  The  low 
temperatures  and  abundance  of  rain  in  April  were  ideal  for  the  daffodils  and 
gave  us  the  best  and  longest  bloom  time  that  we  can  remember.  In 
late  May  a  hard  freeze  followed  by  three  inches  of  snow  ruined  the  lilac 
blossoms  and  hurt  the  irises,  resulting  in  many  distorted  and  blind  stalks  and 
scarcity  of  bloom.  To  see  the  fruit  trees  in  bloom,  tufted  with  snow  was  a 
pretty  sight,  but  not  appreciated.  While  our  iris  season  has  been  the  latest 
and  poorest  in  many  years,  we  did  see  some  good  bloom  in  Orangeburg  at 
the  Region  4  meeting,  and  later  in  the  gardens  on  tour  during  the  National 
Convention  at  Newark. 

Joe  Catty  and  his  committee  are  to  be  congratulated  for  the  well  or¬ 
ganized  meeting  under  trying  conditions.  The  gardens,  while  not  at  peak 
bloom,  were  lovely  and  the  irises  exceptionally  well  grown.  The  Presby 
Memorial  Garden  is  a  museum  of  iris  history  and  should  be  visited  by  all 
members.  In  order  to  perpetuate  this  historic  garden,  Mrs.  Walther,  who  has 
devoted  so  much  time  and  energy  to  it,  is  now  seeking  donations  to  build  a 
fund  for  future  use  so  this  worthwhile  venture  can  be  continued. 

At  the  R VP-  Directors  breakfast  meeting,  twenty  Regions  and  four  Sections 
were  represented.  Also  present  as  interested  spectators  were  Rev.  Dudley  Ren- 
bow,  President  of  the  British  Iris  Society,  and  Mrs.  Flaminia  Specht  of  the 
Italian  Iris  Society.  Chairmen  of  the  AIS  committees  made  their  reports 
and  progress  has  been  made  towards  a  closer  relationship  and  understanding 
of  the  regional  problems  which  should  result  in  closer  cooperation. 

Business  at  the  Directors  meeting  is  usually  held  at  a  minimum  at  conven¬ 
tions,  with  the  more  important  problems  deferred  to  the  fall  meeting.  The 
Scientific  Committee  is  getting  under  way  and  the  Youth  and  Publicity-Public 
Relations  will,  I  hope,  soon  be  activated.  With  the  growing  interest  in  the 
species,  I  still  am  seeking  for  some  interested  member  to  head  that  group. 
Separate  meetings  were  held  by  the  special  interest  groups  and  that  should 
be  continued  at  future  conventions. 

Our  thanks  to  Helen  McCaughey  for  donating  the  new  President's  Cup 
which  has  been  awarded  for  the  first  time.  Also  our  appreciation  to  Gov. 
Samuel  Goddard  of  Arizona  for  the  copies  of  the  beautiful  Arizona  Highways 
and  his  invitation  to  members  to  visit  his  state  enroute  to  the  California 
Convention  in  1968. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  have  with  us  Art  Nelson  and  his  daughter,  Kay  Negus, 
who  carry  such  a  heavy  load  of  the  work  of  the  Society  as  editor,  register- 
recorder,  chairman  of  awards  and  of  publications.  We  wish  him  a  complete 
and  speedy  recovery  of  his  eyesight. 

Hubert  A.  Fischer 
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Nematode  Control  on  Irises 

Revis  Abbott 
Alamogordo,  N.M. 

While  my  story  is  primarily  about  nematocides  ( “nemacides”  for  short),  it 
also  points  up  the  fact  it  is  remarkably  easy  to  get  basic  scientific  answers 
to  our  gardening  questions— straight  from  the  “horse’s  mouth”— if  we  are  willing 
to  spend  a  little  time  and  energy  at  the  typewriter.  Asking  is  for  finding  out! 
And,  by  the  way,  the  first  syllable  in  nematode  rhymes  with  stem,  not  steam. 

In  regard  to  the  Abbotts’  growing  nematode  problem  it  was  plainly  evident 
a  year  ago  that  we  must  DO  something,  but  WHAT  to  do  was  not  so  clear.  I 
found  that  the  average  nurseryman  has  little  information  on  the  subject  and 
my  gardening  friends  have  a  surprising  amount  of  misinformation— the  few 
who  had  even  heard  of  this  pest. 

Most  irisarians,  no  doubt,  are  knowledgeable  and  shrewd,  nematode-wise, 
but  I  have  been  thinking  there  likely  are  many  others  like  I  was:  ignorant  of 
the  facts  and  at  a  loss  as  to  where  to  get  them  in  order  to  cope  intelligently 
with  the  problem. 

I  wrote  to  nematologists,  to  agricultural  experimental  stations,  and  to 
chemical  companies.  The  response  was  gratifying  and  indicated  these  experts 
are  ready  to  help  even  the  plain  dirt  gardeners  like  me,  the  non-professionals. 

My  experience  started  about  1959  when  my  interest  in  irises  began  to 
separate  itself  from  the  ordinary  gardening  and  I  invested  $35  with  an 
Oregon  grower  in  a  mail  order  for  rhizomes.  I  recall  my  gift  iris  was  Golden 
Garland  and  I  was  “dizzy”  with  delight!  Here  was  one  of  Mr.  Hall’s  new 
irises.  And  the  price  was  still  scandalous. 

I  don’t  know  if  it’s  that  driving  compulsion  Americans  are  said  to  have  for 
getting  something  for  nothing  or  if,  simply,  there  is  something  special  about  a 
gift  for  your  garden.  Anyway,  the  free  iris  always  completely  unDOES  me.  I 
haven’t  been  disappointed  in  one  yet. 

I  planted  the  rhizomes  in  a  carefully  prepared  bed  where  the  soil,  physically, 
was  beyond  reproach.  True,  some  tomatoes  planted  there  the  previous  year 
did  not  thrive  and  when  the  vines  were  pulled  up  the  roots  showed  strange, 
tumor-like  knots  on  them.  I  wondered  what  this  might  mean  but  my 
curiosity  didn’t  extend  as  far  as  it  should  have  and  I  soon  forgot  the  incident. 

The  next  spring  the  irises  bloomed  magnificently.  (My  naivete  had  led  me 
to  believe,  of  course,  that  the  $15  Golden  Garland  would  be  fifteen  times 
as  impressive  as  the  $1  yellow  irises  I  grew.)  However,  soon  after  blooming 
the  foliage  collapsed  and  under  examining  the  roots  I  guessed— from  what  I 
had  read— that  the  problem  was  root-knot  nematodes. 

I  dug  the  rhizomes,  cut  back  the  foliage,  removed  all  soil  and  the  roots  too. 
I  washed  the  rhizomes  in  soapy  water  and  replanted  them  in  flats  of  sand  to 
re-root.  I  set  these  in  the  shade  to  be  moved  to  the  new  garden  for  we  were 
building  a  new  home  in  another  part  of  town.  So  far,  this  was  probably  all 
right.  Too  bad  I  didn’t  know  then  about  nemacides.  A  nematode  control 
program  should  have  started  right  then. 

What  are  nematodes?  They  are  minute  worms  and  all  soils  contain  them. 
They  probably  are  the  most  numerous  form  of  animal  life  found  in  the  soil. 
(They  are  not  “insects”  and  are  impervious  to  soil  insecticides.)  In  the 
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scheme  of  nature  nematodes  do  three  things.  (1)  One  group  is  beneficial. 
These  live  on  other  micro-organisms  and  decayed  matter.  (2)  A  second  group 
is  parasitic  to  man  and  animals.  The  hookworm  is  a  nematode.  Trichina, 
which  infests  swine,  is  another.  (3)  And  those  which  parasitize  plants. 

The  importance  of  the  latter  group  can  be  understood  when  it  is  realized 
they  destroy  an  estimated  one-tenth  of  the  total  agricultural  crops  in  the 
United  States  each-  year.  It  has  only  been  in  fairly  recent  years  that  agricul¬ 
turists  have  known  that  these  same  parasites  are  also  responsible  for  the 
decline  of  perennials,  trees,  and  ornamentals. 

In  the  case  of  the  root-knot  nematode,  the  knots  are  believed  to  be 
caused  by  a  toxin  which  is  injected  into  the  root  through  the  “stylet”  (feeding 
organ)  as  it  punctures  the  root.  This  digestive  fluid  causes  a  proliferation  of 
root  cells  in  the  vicinity  of  feeding.  This  abnormal  growth  blocks  the  flow  of 
water  and  nutrients  to  the  plant. 

There  are  many  different  types  of  plant-parasitic  nematodes  and  not  all  cause 
obvious  root  symptoms  such  as  the  root-knot  does.  However,  in  our  part 
of  the  country  this  type  is  thought  to  be  the  most  numerous. 

Above  ground  symptoms  of  nematode  injury  include  stunting,  wilting,  yel¬ 
lowing  of  leaves  and  unthriftiness  in  general.  One  of  the  worst  things  about 
nematode  injury  is  that  it  opens  a  “port  of  entry”  for  other  maladies:  root-rot, 
for  instance.  Often  it  is  hard  to  know  which  is  the  primary  trouble  and  which 
the  secondary. 

To  go  back  to  the  iris  bed  in  the  new  garden,  the  nematodes  I  had  carried 
with  me  thrived  but  the  irises  did  not.  Amazingly,  though,  the  rhizomes  per¬ 
severed:  each  year  the  mother  rhizome,  before  it  rotted  away,  would  manage 
to  produce  one  or  more  small,  anemic  offsets  for  the  next  generation.  They,  in 
turn,  would  repeat  the  cycle. 

About  this  time  I  had  a  lot  of  other  things  going  besides  gardening  and  I 
procrastinated  about  learning  how  to  attack  the  problem.  I  was  determined, 
however,  not  to  abandon  my  $35  investment!  That  was  a  lot  of  “gardening 
money”  in  those  days.  My  husband  (bless  him)  maintains  it’s  STILL  a  lot 
of  money  to  spend  on  “flags.”  He  knows  this  will  bring  a  spirited  rebuttal  from 
me  and  I  never  disappoint  him. 

About  the  time  I  was  starting  my  typewriter  campaign  I  decided  the  first 
thing  to  do  was  to  be  certain  we  had  a  nematode  problem.  I  took  a  root 
sample  to  Mr.  Walter  Wade,  our  county  extension  agent.  He  surmised  I  was 
right:  root-knot  nematode.  I  told  him  I  had  considered  sending  a  sample  to 
our  extension  plant  pathologist,  Mr.  Emory  Shannon,  at  New  Mexico  State 
University.  Mr.  Wade  encouraged  me  to  do-  so.  (He  later  was  instrumental 
in  getting  Mr.  Shannon  to  make  a  field  trip  to  our  community  and  visit  some 
of  the  nematode  infested  gardens.)  Mr.  Wade  believes  this  problem  is  much 
more  widespread  in  our  area  than  people  realize. 

I  sent  Mr.  Shannon  samples  of  knotted  and  galled  roots  from  the  iris  bed, 
from  a  peach  tree  nearby  and  from  various  ornamentals.  (By  this  time  the 
infestation  was  spreading.)  He  found  significant  numbers  of  root-knot  nema¬ 
todes  and,  in  some  instances,  the  samples  were  “loaded  with  nematodes.”  He 
also  found  rhizoctonia  root  rot  on  the  irises.  Mr.  Shannon  sent  me  his  bulletin 
on  the  control  of  nematodes  and  it  can  be  had  upon  request. 

The  experts  seem  agreed  that  the  fumigants  are  probably  the  most  effective 
method  of  nematode  control  short  of  steam  or  heat  pasteurization  of  the  soil. 
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While  there  are  many  fumigants  on  the  market,  DBCP  ( l,2-dibromo-3-chloro- 
propane),  the  active  chemical  in  Nemagon  and  Fumazone,  is  the  only  chemical 
which  safely  can  be  used  on  growing  plants. 

Two  of  the  “contact”  nemacides  on  the  market  (these  are  not  fumigants) 
are  V-C  13  and  Zinophos.  One  nematologist  who  made  experimental  control 
tests  with  several  nemacides  found  V-C  13  gave  good  control  over  one  type 
of  root-knot  nematode,  but  was  ineffective  with  the  two  other  types. 

The  same  nematologist,  experimenting  with  Zinophos,-  gave  this  encouraging 
report  in  1960:  “It  is  felt  to  be  the  most  promising  new  material  for  the 
control  of  nematodes  on  or  in  the  roots  of  living  plants.”  I  wrote  to  the 
American  Cyanamid  Company  concerning  their  product  and  had  this  reply: 
“Zinophos  is  being  offered  for  sale  but  only  for  certain  specific  uses  registered 
with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  for  use  by  commercial  growers  only. 
It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  our  company  not  to  offer  highly  toxic 
pesticides  for  sale  in  such  a  manner  that  these  products  could  readily  be 
purchased  by  the  home  gardener.” 

The  advantage  of  the  contact  nemacide  is  that  the  chemical  is  residual, 
effective  in  the  soil  for  several  months,  whereas  the  gases  in  the  fumigants  are 
out  of  the  soil  quickly.  The  fact  is,  in  regard  to  nemacidal  fumigants  which 
safely  can  be  used  on  growing  plants,  one  of  the  problems  of  the  chemical 
companies  has  been  this:  to  find  a  chemical  which  will  stay  in  the  soil  long 
enough  to  kill  the  nematodes  but  NOT  long  enough  to  harm  the  plants. 

Upon  investigating  we  found  the  fumigant  Nemagon  is  used  extensively 
in  this  area  by  the  cotton  farmers,  but  when  we  set  out  to  get  it  we 
couldn't  find  a  place  where  it  was  sold.  This,  perhaps,  is  because  Nemagon  is 
usually  marketed  only  in  large  drums.  (No  doubt  nurserymen  and  feed 
stores  would  carry  it  if  there  was  a  big  enough  demand.)  A  “friend  of  a 
friend”  was  able  to  get  us  a  quart  and  we  treated  every  inch  of  the  patio 
garden,  including  the  gravelled  paths.  Nematodes  can  travel  several  inches 
in  the  course  of  a  year  and  like  sandy  soil  best  so  they  can  navigate  easily. 

Nemagon  is  available  in  the  granular  form  also,  but  what  we  used  was  the 
liquid,  an  emulsible  concentrate,  mixing  it  with  water.  Using  a  spade  fork  we 
punched  holes  in  the  ground  around  and  under  the  plants  and  applied  the 
solution  with  a  sprinkling  can.  We  then  watered  it  in.  This  was  in  the  fall 
of  1965. 

At  the  time  of  this  writing  in  April  of  1966  the  plants  in  the  treated  areas, 
for  the  first  time  in  years,  are  looking  healthy  and  are  making  vigorous  growth. 

Since  I  had  to  contend  with  root-rot,  also,  in  the  iris,  I  gave  these  plants 
special  attention.  I  dug  the  rhizomes  and  cut  off  the  small  rot-free  offsets.  I 
washed  these  free  of  the  soil  and  soaked  them  for  30  minutes  in  a  fungicide 
solution.  (There  are  many  good  ones  on  the  market.  I  used  Fhaltan.)  I  then 
planted  the  irises  in  a  new  bed  and  soaked  the  old  iris  bed  with  the  fungicide 
in  preparation  for  future  use.  I  then  gave  the  new  iris  bed  the  fumigant  treat¬ 
ment. 

Fumigant  treatment  is  best  done  in  the  spring  and  fall  when  temperatures 
are  moderate.  Fumigants  are  toxic  and  should  be  applied  STRICTLY  accord¬ 
ing  to  directions.  Only  a  surprisingly  small  amount  is  needed  to  kill  nematodes. 
Excessive  rates  may  retard  plant  growth  and  may  even  kill  the  plant. 

The  experts  emphasize  this  point:  be  careful  not  to  reinfest  your  plants. 
Carefully  inspect  the  roots  of  all  gift  plants  which  come  into  your  garden. 
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Give  some  attention  also  to  plants  from  nurseries.  Do  not  use  garden  tools 
or  gloves  which  have  been  in  contact  with  infested  soil. 

Another  important  thing  to  remember  is:  just  as  there  is  no  “cure”  for 
aphids  and  such,  there  is  no  cure  for  nematodes.  The  fumigant  will  not 
eradicate  them  all.  All  we  can  hope  for  is  “control.”  Where  nematodes  have 
been  found  in  significant  numbers  this  area  should  be  watched  vigilantly  and 
subsequent  treatment  given  if  necessary.  Remember,  too,  we  do  not  use 
pesticides  because  they  are  GOOD  for  our  plants.  We  use  them  because  they 
are  BAD  for  the  pests  and  where  the  pests  have  gotten  out  of  control.  Good 
cultural  practices  and  keeping  our  irises  free  of  other  maladies  (in  my  case 
the  root-rot)  will  go  a  long  way  toward  keeping  the  nematode  count  down. 

One  expert  admonishes:  “There  is  no  magic  potion  which  embodies  all  these 
elements— (1)  safe  to  use  .  .  .  for  humans,  pets  and  plants;  (2)  completely 
effective  as  an  eradicant  as  well  as  a  protectant;  and  (3)  can  be  applied  with 
abandon.  There  must  be  EFFORT  put  into  growing  nematode-free  plants,  and 
it  seems  to  me  that  effort  is  one  ingredient  most  growers  are  reluctant  to  add 
to  the  system.” 

Another  says,  “The  use  of  a  fumigant  would  be  a  decided  waste  of  time 
and  money  unless  you  have  adequate  proof  of  the  causal  organism  and  you 
can  control  precisely  that  organism.  Usually  people  control  indiscriminately 
and  disrupt  a  balance  to  the  point  that  the  results  of  the  control  are  worse 
than  the  original  problem.” 

What  I  have  learned  is  we  should  be  taking  a  look  at  what’s  going  on 
underneath  the  ground  as  well  as  what’s  happening  on  top  of  it! 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Wade  and  Mr.  Shannon,  I  am  indebted  to  the  following 
sources  of  information  used  in  writing  this  article: 

H.  T.  Streu,  Associate  Professor,  Rutgers  University. 

L.  C.  Glover,  Shell  Chemical  Co.  (manufacturers  of  Nemagon.) 

John  H.  Wilson,  Jr.,  Virginia-Carolina  Chemical  Co. 

Fred  M.  Gordon,  American  Cyanamid  Co. 

E.  E.  Staffeldt,  Professor  of  Biology,  N.M.  State  University 


At  Home 

AWAY  FROM  HOME 

Ben  R.  Hager 
Stockton,  California 

It  is  passing  strange  that  few  plants  and  flowers  have  seen  the  epitome  of 
their  evolution  in  their  native  habitat.  The  lowly  zinnia  of  Mexico  gave  the 
first  indications  of  what  it  was  to  become  in  a  field  in  India.  This,  of  course, 
has  happened  especially  among  the  irises.  The  spuria  iris,  from  its  various 
specific  homes  in  Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  has  evolved,  through  man’s 
manipulation,  into  spectacular  garden  flowers  in  their  adapted  home  in 
eastern,  and  most  recently,  western  United  States.  The  fairylike  iris  whose 
botanical  name,  Californicae,  gives  only  a  partial  idea  of  the  extent  of  its 
native  fields,  and  has  seen  far  more  work  done  with  it  in  England  than  it 
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has  inspired  in  its  own  compatriots  of  the  West,  and  the  California  poppy 
has  shared  much  the  same  fate.  The  large  family  of  the  bearded  irises  from  the 
tiniest  dwarf  to  the  most  flamboyant  of  the  tails  has  reached  its  effulgent  glory 
in  England  and  the  United  States,  and  although  early  work  was  done  in 
Germany  and  France,  the  wildlings  started  their  long  journey  from  the 
mountains  and  valleys  of  Europe  and  Asia  Minor.  Only  two  iris  species  have 
reached  their  full  development  in  their  native  land  and  still  receive  the  most 
attention  in  popularity  and  breeding  work  from  the  people  who  have  grown 
up  with  them:  I.  kaempferi  (what  we  call  the  Japanese  Iris  and  what  the 
Japanese  call  Hanashobu)  a  species  that  grows  natively  in  Japan  and  closely 
related  mainland  habitats  and  is  still  the  only  iris  of  significance  in  the  gardens 
of  that  country— and  the  Louisiana  iris  comprising  the  species  I.  giganticae- 
rulea,  /.  fttlva,  and  I.  hrevicaulis  (foliosa),  natives  of  the  southern  United 
States. 

The  Louisiana  iris,  being  a  closer  neighbor  to  most  of  us  than  /.  kaempferi, 
should  garner  more  of  our  attention  and  admiration  than  it  has  done  so  far.  A 
great  deal  of  work  has  been  done  in  improving  these  irises,  starting  with 
the  early  work  of  Mary  Swords  Debaillon  and  Caroline  Dorman  (who  is  still 
at  it)  who  in  turn  inspired  later  efforts  by  such  famous  people  as  W.  B. 
MacMillan,  Sidney  Conger,  G.  W.  Holleyman,  Claude  Davis,  Frank  Chowning, 
Ira  Nelson,  Charles  Arny  and  Sid  DuBose. 

A  letter  from  Claude  Davis  recently  described  a  summer  trip  from  which 
he  had  just  returned  that  included  traveling  the  length  of  the  central  San 
Joaquin  Valley  of  California,  where  we  are  located.  He  expressed  great 
surprise  that  the  Louisiana  iris,  a  native  of  swampy,  high  rainfall  country, 
would  grow  well  in  a  naturally  arid  condition.  The  answer  being,  irrigation. 
The  inventive  and  highly  adaptive  nature  of  “man”  has  given  him  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  being  able  to  do  things  with  nature  that  nature  could  not  do  by 
herself,  but  fortunately  nature  has  built  a  great  deal  of  adaptability  into  many 
of  her  children,  also.  We  have  to  do  more  than  irrigate,  however;  we  have  to 
acidify  the  soil  which  is  not  a  natural  condition  in  our  gardens  and  we  have 
to  give  food  in  the  form  of  plenty  of  humus  types  of  fertilizers.  But  this  is  the 
part  “man”  plays  in  adapting  exotic  plants  for  his  own  enjoyment  and  are 
easily  accomplished  and  effective.  I’m  sure  that  with  these  simple  preparations 
that  our  Louisianas  are  as  magnificent  as  those  that  grow  on  home  ground. 
They  do  give  every  indication  of  being  completely  at  home— if  we  do  not 
forget  to  give  them  that  extra  bit  of  “artificial”  rainfall.  A  natural  situation 
for  them  here  would  be  in  a  planting  next  to  a  lawn.  If  they  receive  the  same 
amount  of  water  as  the  lawn,  it  would  be  more  than  ample.  One  Louisiana 
iris  plant  was  observed  that  had  had  no  irrigation  except  rainfall  for  three 
years  and  yet  had  sent  up  a  flower.  You  could  never  have  recognized  it,  but 
it  HAD  produced. 

Nor  is  California  the  only  “away  from  home”  area  where  the  Louisiana  irises 
are  being  grown  and  flourishing.  Fanciers  of  this  iris  are  having  great  success 
with  them  in  such  unlikely  places  as  the  true  desert  areas  of  Arizona;  they 
are  held  in  high  regard  and  widely  grown  in  Oklahoma  and  as  far  away  as 
New  Zealand;  and  some  of  them  even  in  New  England,  Massachusetts  in 
particular.  Success  has  been  reported  from  as  far  north  as  Ithaca,  New  York. 
Anywhere  below  the  Mason-Dixon  line  is  a  natural.  Locations  like  England 
and  our  own  coastal  Northwest  are  not  satisfactory,  not  because  of  winter 


cold  but  because  of  a  lack  of  summer  heat  ( true  also  of  the  spuria  irises ) . 
Unfortunately,  most  of  the  breeding  work  with  the  Louisiana  irises  has  been 
done  in  temperate  climates  and  most  naturally  has  involved  I.  giganticaerulea, 
the  real  Southerner  of  the  triplets.  This  has  resulted  in  irises  that  are  not  too 
happy  with  extremes  of  cold  in  the  winter  months.  This  could  be  corrected 
and  is  in  some  small  ways  happening,  by  the  use  of  1.  fulva  (collected  from 
the  northernmost  ranges  which  follow  the  Mississippi  River  quite  far  north) 
and  greater  concentration  on  the  use  of  I.  brevicaulis  (foliosa)  which  grows 
natively  as  far  north  as  Indiana.  All  of  these  have  been  combined,  but  more 
use  has  been  made  of  the  /.  fulva  of  the  Abbeville  type  from  the  extreme 
south  as  these  are  much  larger  plants  and  flowers,  and  so  much  I.  giganticae¬ 
rulea  has  been  mixed  with  I.  brevicaulis  that  the  latter’s  influence  has  been 
minimized.  However,  some  work  is  being  done,  and  more  should  be,  in 
incorporating  these  irises  into  the  breeding  programs  so  that  the  area  of 
“home”  will  be  extended.  An  older  hybrid,  Dorthea  K.  Williamson,  is  made 
up  of  I.  fulva  and  I.  brevicaulis,  and  is  the  most  hardy  of  the  lot;  and  gives  this 
character  to  its  children  to  a  satisfactory  degree.  It  is  being  used  in  such 
breeding  lines.  But  to  go  back  to  these  species  and  early  hybrids  is  difficult 
for  the  breeder  of  current  Louisiana  irises.  They  have  made  such  great 
progress  in  size,  color,  garden  habits,  et  al,  and  the  use  of  the  species  would 
be  like  going  back  and  using  I.  pallida  and  /.  variegata  to  develop  modern  tall 
bearded  irises.  This  work  may  be  left  to  breeders  in  the  border  climatic  areas 
as  a  consequence. 

Some  of  the  best  work  toward  improvement  has  not,  of  course,  been 
manipulated  by  man  at  all,  but  nature  has  taken  over  and  shown  that  she  can 
do  just  as  well.  Many  of  the  finest  Louisiana  irises  have  been  collected 
directly  from  the  swamps  where  there  is  actual  hybridization  taking  place 
among  the  three  species.  Holleyblu,  Her  Highness,  and  the  ever  famous 
Bayou  Sunset  were  taken  from  their  swamp  homelands  and  transferred  to 
our  gardens.  Among  these  collections  have  been  a  couple  of  unusual  iris 
genetically  speaking,  also.  Ruth  Holleyman  is  a  triploid  form  of  the  normally 
diploid  1.  giganticaerulea.  It  shows  it  in  its  extra  vigor  and  size.  Bob 
Welshans  found  growing  on  his  property  in  Indiana  a  form  of  I.  brevicaulis 
that  also  proved  to  be  a  triploid  and  I.  brevicaulis  is  naturally  a  diploid.  It 
has  since  been  registered  as  Hexablue.  Not  much  work  has  been  done  with 
these  triploids,  evidently,  but  it  is  possible.  We  got  two  fertile  seed  from 
Ruth  Holleyman  and  obtained  two  plants  by  having  them  embryo  cultured. 
Regrettably,  they  did  not  survive  the  transplantation  from  the  agar  into  soil. 
But  it  shows  that,  though  difficult,  plants  can  be  gotten  from  crossing  these 
triploids  by  the  diploid  forms.  What  the  results  will  be  is  for  guessing,  but  it 
is  a  new  direction. 

If  any  of  you  have  not  seen  Louisianas  in  several  years  you  will  be  amazed 
at  the  splendor  of  the  more  recent  developments.  The  size  of  the  flower  and 
especially  the  width  have  been  vastly  advanced  and  plant  habit  is  improved. 
New  colors  are  also  very  evident.  The  new  yellow,  G.  W.  Holleyman,  has 
such  wide  petals  that  they  overlap  and  it  is  perfectly  flat  in  all  six  petals, 
making  for  an  unusual  roundness  of  flower.  It  is  the  cleanest,  brightest  yellow 
to  date  and  unfading.  It  was  produced  by  W.  B.  MacMillan,  who  has  a  very 
fine,  wide  petaled,  coppery  rose  named  for  him  by  Sidney  Conger.  New 
Offering  (Claude  Davis)  and  Royal  Lady  (Holleyman)  are  exquisitely 
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Formed,  huge  flowers  in  violet  tones.  Caroline  Dorman’s  Wheelhorse  and 
Upstart  are  still  tops  among  the  reddish  tones,  and  her  Lady  Storm  can  be 
called  true  red.  Frances  Elizabeth,  the  1965  Mary  Swords  Debaillon 
winner,  is  an  example  of  the  far  flung  interest  in  Louisiana  irises,  since  it  was 
developed  in  New  Zealand  by  Sam  Rix.  It  is  a  rich  carmine-rose  of  great  size, 
wide  petals  and  ideal  branching  and  bud  count.  It  would  seem  that  we  are 
going  to  run  into  the  same  situation  with  the  Louisiana  irises  that  we  have 
to  contend  with  in  the  bearded  iris  breeding.  The  bigger  and  more  magnificent 
the  flower— the  fewer  the  buds  This  is  becoming  quite  noticeable  among 
some  of  the  recent  introductions.  However,  it  is  not  necessarily  an  absolute 
because  two  of  the  largest  and  most  spectacular  of  Louisiana  irises  rate  excel¬ 
lent  on  both  counts  of  branching  and  bud  count:  Violet  Ray  and  Frances 
Elizabeth.  It  is  here  at  the  beginning  of  this  trend  that  the  breeders  should 
take  warning  and  plan  their  programs  accordingly. 

One  disappointing  feature  among  the  new  introductions  is  the  lack  of 
interest  in  the  color  blue.  A  natural  color  to  this  group,  so  naturally  all 
breeders  are  concentrating  on  the  less  natural  colors  and  are  coming  out  with 
fascinating  new  yellows,  pinks,  purples,  (by  chance,  I’m  sure),  etc.  But  the 
blue  in  this  group  is  there  and  is  a  very  gratifying  color  and  should  be 
worked  for.  Violets  we  have  in  abundance,  but  the  blue  is  harder  to  segregate. 
Use  of  the  true  whites  in  breeding  for  blues  is  effective.  Another  natural  color, 
and  one  that  is  rare  in  irises,  is  the  beautiful  terra  cotta  color  that  ALL 
Louisiana  irises  breeders  turn  their  respective  noses  up  at  since  it  IS  the 
original  color  of  the  I.  fulva  species.  Why  not  bring  this  color  up  into  the 
contemporary  forms  of  this  iris?  True  bicolors  are  beginning  to  appear  by 
chance,  but  will  not  long  be  left  in  that  category  as  the  breeders  are  quick 
to  take  advantage  of  anything  so  unnatural!  Of  such  is  progress  born. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  sometimes  find  the  breeders  busily  engaged  in 
exercises  in  entrope.  It  has  been  rather  a  disappointment  of  late  to  see  new 
introductions  which  have  an  irregular  coloring  that  is  being  passed  off  as  a 
new  pattern  when  it  is  actually  the  visual  effects  of  virus  ( disease ) .  This  is 
the  case  where  the  basic  color  is  splashed  or  lined  with  streaks  of  dirty  purple; 
a  similar  fallacy  to  that  which  has  long  been  regretted  in  the  arilbred  varieties 
(although  here  the  breeders  are  beginning  to  work  away  from  it).  It’s  all  the 
fault  of  the  ladies.  For  some  reason,  so  many  of  them  think  this  diseased 
condition  is  “simply  beeootiful.” 

But  whatever  we  may  say  about  Louisiana  irises,  they  do  like  to  travel 
and  make  themselves  completely  at  home  away  from  home,  if  given  conditions 
of  which  they  approve.  They  are,  moreover,  very  welcome  guests.  But 
here  let  me  give  a  word  of  warning  to  future  botanists  who  might  prove 
over  enthusiastic.  At  the  convergence  of  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento 
rivers  we  have  a  vast  territory  of  delta  lands  and  islands  extending  from  San 
Francisco  Bay  for  eighty  miles  into  the  heart  of  the  City  of  Stockton.  We 
being  of  curious  nature,  scattered  seed  of  the  Louisiana  iris  hybrids  in  the 
sloughs  of  this  delta  land.  The  conditions  may  not  be  right.  The  islands  are 
all  surrounded  by  levies  and  the  banks  are  steep;  there  are  no  marshlands. 
The  waters  of  the  rivers  are  used  extensively  for  irrigation  and  returned  to 
the  rivers  so  that  the  waters  are  often  high  in  organic  salts.  But  they  might 
take  hold,  those  iris  from  the  South,  and  find  themselves  a  new  home.  So 
beware,  you  botanists! 
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Note:  To  those  who  are  already  planning  to  come  to  the  National  A1S 
convention  in  Berkeley,  California  in  1968  (and  aren’t  you  all?)  you  will  be 
pleased  to  know  that  at  least  three  gardens  that  are  planned  for  the  Garden 
Tours  grow  Louisiana  irises  superbly  and  have  fine  collections.  We  certainly 
hope  that  they  will  be  in  full  bloom  for  the  convention  dates,  and  they  well 
may  be.  So  remember,  it’s  GOLDEN  GATE  IN  ’68! 


ijarcl  3J(  of  3rideS 


Clara  Foote  Adams 
Sheffield,  Alabama 

In  September  of  1920  a  neighbor  gave  this  writer  a  clump  of  iris  rhizomes, 
tall  bearded  irises.  She  was  happy  to  have  them,  but  couldn’t  see  where  she 
had  room  to  plant  them. 

She  and  her  husband  owned  two  fifty-foot  lots.  The  house  was  on  the 
front  end  of  one  lot,  and  in  front  of  the  house  was  a  giant  oak  tree  that  refused 
to  let  anything,  except  crab  grass,  grow  within  range  of  its  roots  or  its 
shade.  The  front  end  of  the  adjoining  lot  was  the  yard  where  two  small  sons 
and  their  small  friends  played  ball.  On  the  back  of  both  lots  were  chickens. 
They  were  nice  chickens;  they  were  paying  for  the  lots.  But,  they  were  death 
on  flowers. 

So,  where  did  this  scribe  plant  her  half  dozen  iris  rhizomes?  She  planted 
them  between  the  chickens  and  the  children— in  a  corner  of  the  yard— the  front 
yard  where  the  “ball  team”  practiced  daily.  The  “corner”  was  where  a  picket 
fence  that  crossed  the  middle  of  the  lot  met  an  imaginary  line  (edge  of  yard). 
This  “irisarian”  didn’t  think  her  half  dozen  irises  had  a  chance.  Didn’t  think 
they’d  get  above  ground  with  the  “ball  team”— “Big  League”— playing  against 
them. 

But  this  pessimist  was  wrong.  Those  thick,  fleshy  rhizomes  she  had  planted 
settled  themselves,  took  their  time,  and  sprouted.  They  put  up  stout  young 
leaves  green  in  the  winter’s  sun;  grew  tall,  strong  stems;  brought  forth  buds; 
and  bloomed  the  last  of  April.  They  produced  beautiful  bluish-lavender 
flowers;  bloomed  the  second  year,  and  bloomed  gloriously.  And  began  to 
multiply. 

By  the  third  year,  as  if  to  fully  prove  their  prowess  and  vigor,  those  tall 
bearded  irises  were  multiplying  prodigiously.  Outrageously.  Threatening  to  get 
off  limits— move  out  of  the  “corner”  assigned  them,  and  take  over  the  children’s 
share  of  the  yard.  Well,  the  children  had  to  have  somewhere  to  play,  so  this 
“yard  man”  dug  up  a  bucket  full  of  rhizomes,  threw  them  into  the  alley,  and 
thought  they  were  finished. 

But  the  castoffs— those  tireless  tall  bearded  irises  (they  were  of  a  strong, 
vigorous  species,  probably  Iris  pallida ),  took  root,  grew  long  sword-like  leaves 
on  tail-branched  stems  and  bloomed.  And  kept  blooming.  And  multiplied. 

Thus,  on  front  and  back,  the  irises  “attacked.”  And  the  “defense”  fought 
back.  She  pulled  up  rhizomes— when  she  had  the  time  and  energy,  gave 
them  to  the  neighbors,  threw  them  away,  put  them  in  the  garbage.  She  did 
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OKAY:  SAY  CHEESE! 


what  she  could  (once  in  a  while)  to  check  the  pending  “invasion.”  But  the 
irises  outdid  her.  They  came  out  of  the  corner,  grew  where  they  pleased,  and 
in  time  took  over  most  of  the  yard,  the  fifty-foot  lot  where  two  young  sons 
(by  then  grown  tall)  played  balk  now  and  then,  pitch  ball.  And  in  time, 
instead  of  sons  there  were  grandsons  playing  ball  in  the  yard.  Running  through 
the  irises.  And  the  irises  were  stepped  on,  run  across,  trampled  hard.  But  they 
were  not  hurt,  permanently.  They  held  their  own,  and  went  on  growing  and 
multiplying. 

Their  descendants  still  grow  and  multiply.  For  forty-five  years  this  writer 
“fought”  to  save  her  fifty-foot  lot  from  the  tall  bearded  irises.  She  lost  the 
battle— she  couldn’t  go  on  year  after  year  pulling  up  rhizomes!  And  every 
year  in  late  April  and  early  May  the  “foe”  in  handsome  blue  attire,  and 
irresistible  charm,  encamps  around  her  door. 

(Note.  There  is  now  a  third  generation  ball-player,  aged  six  months,  waiting 
his  turn  to  “tackle”  the  irises  in  Great-grandmother’s  yard.  These  tall  bearded 
hybrids  may  yet  be  vanquished!) 

Mrs.  Adams’  article  and  accompanying  letter  revived  memories  of  May  iris 
gardens  so  strongly  that  we  are  including  her  article  in  the  Bulletin.  Mrs. 
Adams  who  has  grown  irises  since  1920  says  “ they  bloom  year  after  year,  do 
so  well  with  so  little  help  and  so  much  opposition  and  neglect,  that  now  I 
want  to  give  them  a  little  credit  and  write  a  story  about  them.” 
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REBLOOMING  INTRODUCTIONS  AT  $15  EACH 

PURPLE  DUET  (R.  Smith  1965)  Tells  rose  sdlg.  X  Gibson  Girl.  Strong, 
clean,  violet  self;  large,  fiaring,  nicely  formed,  fertile.  A  fine 
rebloomer. 

RED  DUET  (R.  Smith  1965)  ((Pink  Cameo  x  Autumn  Flame)  x 
Autumn  Sunset)  )  X  August  Gold.  A  red  self  from  the  purple  side; 
tailored,  large  gold  beard;  clean  and  bright.  One  of  the  reddest 
rebloomers. 

WHITE  DUET  (R.  Smith  1965)  ( (DD  x  September  Sparkler)  x  Fall 
Melolite)  )  X  (Polar  King  x  Autumn  Snowdrift).  One  of  my  very 
best  pure  white  rebloomers. 

BLACK  DUET  (R.  Smith  1965)  (Tells  rose  sdlg.  x  Western  Hills)  X 
Autumn  Flame.  Deep  purple;  the  nearest  approach  to  black  of 
the  remontants  I  have  seen.  A  fine  parent. 

HYBRIDIZER  S  REBLOOMING  SEEDLINGS  AT  $10  EACH 

A43CR  Strictly  tailored  clean  blue  self.  Small  flower  well  branched. 

B90RR  A  nice  ruffled  deep  yellow  from  August  Gold;  high  branching. 

R121BR  In  spring  a  short  white  self  with  yellow  beard;  in  fall  light 
pink  tinted  with  a  tangerine  beard.  Unusual. 

B124ER  A  tall  brilliant  tangerine  bearded  rose;  good  width,  substance 
and  branching;  a  fine  parent. 

B142AR  a  heavily  ruffled  purple  rose. 

C10CR  A  tangerine-bearded  pink  with  a  smooth  suffusion  of  anthocyanin. 

C13CR  Like  C10CR  above  but  taller. 

All  eleven  rebloomers  for  $100;  any  5  for  $50.  No  catalog,  trades, 

guests,  extras,  discounts,  and  nothing  else  to  sell.  All  listed  have  repeated 

faithfully  for  several  years.  All  are  fertile.  Shipments  in  July  and  August. 

Contact  Lloyd  Zurbrigg  for  my  Double  Majesty,  Return  Engagement, 

Replicata,  and  Lovely  Again.  Contact  Earl  Roberts  for  the  borders 

Fall  Festival,  Rose  Duette,  and  Border  Duette. 

RAYMOND  G.  SMITH 

1600  EAST  HILLSIDE  DRIVE  BLOOMINGTON,  IND.  47401 
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MILWAUKEE 

1969 


Your  attention  is  called  to  the  information  displayed  on  the  opposite  page. 
The  Milwaukee  meeting  promises  some  interesting  and  worth-while  innova¬ 
tions  in  iris  conventions. 

The  Milwaukee  people  have  extensive  cooperation  from  the  Milwaukee 
County  Park  Commission  and  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  staging 
this  meeting. 

One  rhizome  of  each  guest  will  be  planted  in  the  Boerner  Botanical  Garden 
in  Whitnall  Park,  where  they  will  be  under  the  supervision  of  John  Voight, 
Director  of  the  Botanical  Garden.  The  duplicates  of  guest  irises  will  be 
planted  in  guest  gardens,  which  will  be  on  tour. 

There  will  be  a  controlled  culture  display  under  the  direction  of  Howard 
C.  Brossman,  Botanical  Supervisor  of  the  Mitchell  Park  District  at  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  County  Plant  Propagation  Division.  Here  in  one  of  the  great 
horticultural  conservatory  domes  (there  are  four)  an  effort  will  be  made  to 
control  the  climate  so  that  all  kinds  of  irises  will  be  in  bloom  for  the  conven¬ 
tion. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  is  cooperating  in  the  development  of  an 
educational  exhibit  to  be  staged  in  another  of  the  domes,  and  the  preliminary 
plans  as  sketched  sound  fascinating. 

We  understand  the  artistic  and  horticultural  specimen  show  will  be  held 
in  another  one  of  these  great  domes,  the  Exhibition  Dome. 

Hybridizers  are  asked  to  note  the  request  to  send  rhizomes  early  in  1967. 


MAKE  PLANS  TO  BE  IN  MILWAUKEE 
JUNE  5,  6  AND  7,  1969! 
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^3ris  octet 


in  co-sponsorship  with  the 


MILWAUKEE  COUNTY  PARK  COMMISSION 


Invites 


you 


NATIONAL 


CONVENTION 

OF  THE 

American  Iris  Society 

June  5,  6  and  7,  1969 


HORTICULTURE 

CONSERVATORY 


WHITNALL 

PARK 


at  Mitchell  Park 

Control  culture 
iris  display 


Boerner  Botanical  Garden 

Central  planting  of 
convention  iris 


“IN  OLD  MILWAUKEE  NITE” 

Guest  Garden  Tours 

Hybridizers  are  requested  to 
select  and  send  innovations  early 
in  1967  for  this  gala  presenta¬ 
tion  in  the  Alfred  Boerner  Bo¬ 
tanical  Gardens. 
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Report  of  the  1st  International 
Symposium  on  Iris 

Katherine  H.  Heinig 

The  Report  of  the  1st  International  Symposium  on  Iris  is  now  published. 
Though  the  report  appeared  two  years  after  the  Symposium,  which  was  held  in 
Florence,  Italy,  May  14-18,  1963,  the  delay  in  publication  should  not  detract 
measurably  from  the  value  of  the  volume.  It  merits  the  attention  of  all  iris- 
arians.  Appreciation  and  commendation  should  be  extended  to  the  members  of 
the  Societa  Italiana  Dell  Iris  and  others  responsible  for  organizing  the  sympo¬ 
sium,  to  the  participants  and  to  the  editorial  committee  that  prepared  the 
report. 

International  meetings  of  the  nature  of  the  Florence  Symposium  can  be  of 
inestimable  value,  and  it  is  regretable  that  there  have  been  only  two  devoted 
to  iris.  The  first  was  the  International  Conference  on  Iris  organized  as  a 
Commission  des  Iris  for  the  Societe  Nationale  D’ Horticulture  de  France  and 
held  in  Paris  in  1922.  Since  in  scope  and  intent,  if  not  in  precise  format,  the 
1st  International  Symposium  on  Iris  is  so  similar  to  the  1st  International 
Conference  on  Iris,  it  is  difficult  for  this  reviewer  to  understand  why  this 
symposium  was  not  called  a  second  conference.  Perhaps  the  mistake,  if  any, 
was  that  the  Paris  meeting  was  called  a  conference  and  not  a  symposium. 

Thirty-eight  papers  comprise  the  symposium  proper.  Many  of  these  contain 
photographs  or  drawings;  several  have  instructive  diagrams  and  charts.  Each 
appears  in  the  language  in  which  it  was  originally  presented  and  for  the 
thirteen  not  in  English  a  translation  has  been  provided.  The  value  of  several 
of  the  papers  is  further  enhanced  by  the  inclusion  of  the  discussion  which 
followed  the  original  presentation. 

It  is  not  possible  in  this  brief  review  to  comment  on  each  of  the  topics 
included  in  this  report.  The  coverage  is  wide  and  interesting.  Included  are: 
an  annotated  bibliography  on  iris;  some  archeological  notes;  a  paper  on  the 
orris  root  industry  in  Italy;  and  articles  on  flower  arrangement,  photography, 
awards  and  competitions,  iris  pigments,  taxonomy,  cytology,  genetics,  embryo 
culture  and  bulb  production.  With  some  notable  exceptions,  there  are  one  or 
more  papers  devoted  to  the  major  groups  of  iris  including:  the  tall  and  dwarf 
eupogons,  the  oncocyclus,  the  bulbous  and  Dutch  iris,  and  the  Japanese, 
Siberian  and  Pacific  Coast  iris.  There  are  no  papers  on  the  Louisiana,  Spuria 
and  Regelia  iris;  nor  on  the  median,  table  or  remontant  bearded  iris. 

Those  interested  in  species  iris  will  find  several  papers  in  the  report  cover¬ 
ing  species  of  eastern  Europe,  Russia,  Turkey,  Israel  and  Iran,  and  one  on 
Pacific  Coast  species.  Those  who  have  not  had  access  to  Rodionenko’s 
monograph,  The  Genus  Iris,  or  to  his  article  published  in  the  Iris  Yearbook, 
will  welcome  his  brief  summary  of  his  revision  of  the  genus  and  his  ideas  on 
iris  speciation  and  the  evolution  of  the  iris  flower.  Rodionenko’s  revision 
involves  two  major  changes.  He  has  removed  the  reticulata  and  Juno  irises 
from  the  genus  Iris  and  placed  them  in  the  general  Iriodyctium  and  Scop  iris 
respectively. 

The  advances  in  iris  breeding  have  been  very  considerable  in  the  last  forty 
years.  The  report  indicates  that  substantial  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
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breeding  of  dwarf  bearded  iris,  and  the  large  number  of  articles  on  oncocyclus 
species  and  arilbred  hybrids  attest  to  the  increasing  attention  being  given  these 
beautiful  if  demanding  iris.  Recently  there  has  been  a  revival  of  interest  in  the 
breeding  of  Japanese  and  Pacific  Coast  iris.  It  is  regretable  that  the  symposium 
contained  no  report  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the  breeding  of 
Louisiana,  spuria  and  Siberian  irises,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  other  bearded 
groups. 

The  most  conspicuous  advancements,  of  course,  have  been  made  in  the 
breeding  of  the  popular  tetraploid  tall  bearded  iris,  that  group  which  first 
engendered  so  much  excitement  at  the  Paris  Conference.  It  is  fitting  that 
this  volume  include  an  article  by  the  late  Dr.  Marc  Simonet  on  the  origin 
of  these  irises,  for  it  was  his  cytological  investigations  which  established  their 
tetraploid  nature.  H.  Senior  Fothergill’s  review  of  the  developments  in  the 
breeding  of  these  irises  and  Plarold  C.  Fletcher’s  discussion  of  the  role  of 
awards  and  competitions  in  iris  hybridizing  should  be  read  by  all  who  would 
grow  or  breed  iris. 

As  Jean  Stevens  indicates  in  her  article  on  iris  genetics,  the  improvements 
and  variations  seen  in  modern  irises  are  the  consequence  of  the  intensive 
breeding  and  selection  practices  of  hybridizers.  Some  of  the  variation  recently 
obtained  has  resulted  from  the  introduction  of  new  germ  plasm  from  species 
hitherto  not  used  in  breeding.  There  is  no  evidence,  however,  that  any  of  the 
variation  is  due  to  any  recent  gene  mutations.  Furthermore,  while  selection 
may  change  the  frequency  or  predominance  of  a  gene  in  a  breeding  stock  or 
even  eliminate  it,  it  does  not  cause  gene  mutation.  Nor  does  it,  as  Mrs. 
Stevens  implies,  destroy  the  gene  or  alter  the  dominance-recessive  relationships 
of  alleles. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  for  some  genetic  loci  that  mutations  give  rise  to  a 
series  of  alleles  at  a  single  locus  on  a  chromosome.  The  members  of  such  an 
allelic  series  show  different  but  constant  dominance-recessive  relationships 
to  one  another.  The  self  color—plicata— all  white  genes  mentioned  by  Mrs. 
Stevens  seem  to  represent  such  a  multiple  allele  series,  in  which  self  color  is 
dominant  to  plicata  and  all  white,  and  plicata  is  dominant  to  all  white.  There 
is  no  evidence,  however,  that  this  order  is  indicative  of  any  fixed  sequence  of 
gene  mutation  or  gene  segregation.  All  white  mutants  or  segregants  could  be 
obtained  from  self  colors  as  well  as  from  plicatas. 

Mrs.  Stevens’  suggestion  that  the  plicata  locus  is  some  sort  of  a  gene  com¬ 
plex  or  set  of  genes  is  interesting  in  the  light  of  recent  discoveries  with  regard 
to  genes  in  other  organisms.  Geneticists  have  demonstrated  that  genes  are  a 
complex  of  several  to  many  closely  linked  units  collectively  called  a  cistron. 
The  function  of  the  cistron  depends  upon  the  order  of  the  units  within  it. 
The  individual  units  may  be  changed  by  mutations  or  rearranged  by  cross¬ 
overs.  Such  recombinations  within  a  cistron  resemble  mutations,  and  such 
altered  complexes  in  the  past  have  been  called  pseudo-alleles.  A  cross  of  a 
plicata  heterozygous  for  all  white  with  all  white  that  gave  any  self  color 
progeny  could  indicate  recombination  within  a  gene  complex  at  this  locus.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  such  results  have  been  obtained  from 
crosses  involving  these  genes.  At  best  they  would  be  rare. 

A  symposium  such  as  was  held  in  Florence  affords  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  review  and  evaluate  advances  or  trends  in  a  field  and  serves  as  a  fresh 
source  of  information  and  stimulation.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  another  sympo¬ 
sium  or  conference  will  be  held  in  the  not  too  distant  future. 
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SURPLUS  SALE 


After  Dark . $  3.00 

Allegiance  .  1.00 

Arctic  Flame  3.00 

Arctic  Skies .  1.25 

Bayadere  .  3.00 

Beloved  Belinda  8.00 

Billowing  Sails  .  5.00 

Blushing  Beauty  9.00 

Brass  Accents  .  1.00 

Bright  Cloud  .  2.00 

Bright  Forecast  1.25 

Bright  Magic  .  4.50 

Cashmere  .  3.00 

Celestial  Glory  .  3.00 

Champagne  Music  10.00 

Christie  Anne  7.00 

Claudia  Rene  .  4.50 

Congo  Song  6.00 

CoRABANDE  4.00 

Court  Ballet  .  3.00 

Dancer’s  Veil  4.50 

Dark  Fury  .  2.00 

Ecstatic  Night  .  5.00 

Esther  Fay  3.00 

Fifth  Avenue  3.00 

Fluted  Glory  7.00 

Gaily  Clad  .  8.50 

Golden  Masterpiece .  3.00 

Gracie  Frost  3.00 

Green  Quest .  2.50 

Gypsy  Lullaby  4.50 

Helen  Traubel  2.50 

Henry  Shaw  .  2.50 

High  Above  2.50 

Islander  2.50 


Jungle  Fires  . $  1.25 

Kahili  .  2.00 

Licorice  Stick  .  1.75 

Lunar  Fire  .  4.00 

Luxury  Line  .  11.00 

Marie  Phillips  4.00 

Marilyn  C .  2.50 

May  Melody  9.00 

May  Orchid  6.00 

Merry  Ripple  5.00 

Mission  Sunset .  3.50 

Miss  Indiana  4.00 

Moon  River  .  3.50 

Moon  Crest  .  3.00 

Orange  Parade  .  4.50 

Pacific  Panorama  3.00 

Quiet  Sky  .  7.00 

Rainbow  Gold  .  3.00 

Ribbon  Round  6.00 

Rippling  Waters  .  3.00 

Sing  Along  .  4.00 

Small  Talk  2.50 

Spring  Valley  .  1.00 

Sterling  Silver  5.00 

SuPERLATION  3.00 

Tea  Apron  4.00 

Tidelands  .  7.00 

Tomeco  2.00 

Triton  .  6.00 

Van  Cliburn  .  3.00 

Village  Green  .  9.00 

Wenatchee  Skies  6.00 

Western  Sun  .  10.00 

Wild  Ginger  3.00 

Wild  Plum  8.00 


Minimum  order  $10.00.  Send  cash  with  order  plus  100  per  rhizome  for 
shipping.  We  will  not  substitute  unless  requested.  Orders  will  be 
shipped  late  July  to  August  30  only.  Sale  void  after  August  30.  No 
bonus  plants  included.  Take  advantage  of  this  great  opportunity  and 
send  your  order  at  once  to: 

MOLDOVAN’S  GARDENS 
38830  DETROIT  ROAD 
AVON,  OHIO  44011 
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Peggy  Burke  Grey,  Editor 
8191  Franz  Valley  Road 
Calistoga,  Calif.  94515 


Keith  Keppel,  Co-Editor 
517  North  Anteros  Ave. 
Stockton,  California,  95205 


Notes  on  Aphylla 

One  of  the  iris  species  getting  the  hardest  workouts  these  days  is  Iris  aphylla. 
Two  more  of  our  hybridizers  well-known  for  median  work  add  to  our  knowl¬ 
edge  on  the  subject.  Wilma  Greenlee,  Chrisman,  Illinois,  writes,  “What  few- 
established  crosses  I  had  of  advanced  TB  X  aphylla  lines  proved  to  be  fine 
intermediates.  The  size  was  right,  the  season  early.  These  were  second 
generation.  ...  I  feel  sure  that  early  tails  are  a  must  as  parents  for  inter¬ 
mediates,  but  any  tall  could  give  a  variation  of  season  of  bloom  in  the 
progeny.  On  the  whole,  we  have  a  better  chance  of  getting  early  seedlings 
by  using  early  TBs.” 

Ben  Hager,  Stockton,  California,  is  trying  for  tetraploid  table  irises.  He 
writes,  “I  have  used  several  different  aphyllas  for  48-chromosome  MTBs  and 
found  that  1.  polonica  and  especially  Thisbe  have  produced  the  MTBs  where 
the  others  have  not.  The  nearest  to  MTB  size  came  from  these  two  crossed 
onto  small  TBs  such  as  Norah  and  June  Bride  or  to  actual  border  irises.  I 
raised  a  few  hundred  seedlings  to  find  this  out,  but  I  haven’t  gone  back  to  the 
straight  cross  of  1.  aphylla  X  border  iris  as  I  have  a  fair  number  of  seedlings 
to  work  with,  so  there  are  a  lot  of  crosses  that  could  still  be  made  that  should 
give  interesting  results.  Another  point  of  interest  is  that  these  seedlings  (not 
necessarily  only  the  MTB-sized  ones)  crossed  together  give  even  dainter  things 
—especially  in  sib  crosses.  I’m  not  sure  that  some  of  them  are  actually  large 
enough  to  qualify  as  MTB,  but  expect  they  would  get  bigger  in  other  areas. 

“Faults:  abundant.  Form  is  a  problem,  especially  from  Thisbe,  but  things 
as  good  or  a  little  better  than  standard  diploid  MTBs  can  be  obtained. 
Leaves  are  too  coarse,  too  large  and  abundant,  but  this  is  somewhat  corrected 
in  the  second  generation  of  inter-crossing.  So  the  work  has  only  begun.” 

Down  the  Aril  Trail 

Nancy  Crist,  Franklin,  Indiana,  is  enthusiastic  on  the  subject.  “As  for  arils 
and  arilbreds,  1965  was  a  bonanza  year  for  me.  The  flowers  were  enormous 
and  so  very  lovely.  The  Joppa  trio  made  a  nice  showing:  Black  Joppa, 
Golden  Joppa,  and  Joppa  Parrot.  Imaret  was  very  striking,  a  rich  blonde 
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beauty  with  flashing  black  eyes.  AsoKa  Of  Nepal  put  forth  two  lovely  blooms, 
but  the  plant  failed  to  increase  and  I  lost  it. 

‘In  1964  we  left  one  aril  bed  undisturbed,  not  even  digging  them  after 
bloom  time.  This  experiment  cost  me  three  plants  of  7.  nazarena  and  two 
of  7.  benjaminii,  but  Sulphide  increased  and  provided  us  with  a  very  large 
and  showy  clump  of  exotic  blooms.  7.  hoogiana  did,  too. 

“For  those  of  you  who  would  like  an  iris  with  rich  brown  coloring  and 
black  signal,  Lutetia  fills  the  bill.  It  does  have  the  onco  form  similar  to  7. 
susiana.  Then  if  your  choice  of  colors  in  irises  leans  toward  the  blacks, 
Persian  Pansy  fits  into  this  color  class.  Although  its  bloom  is  definitely  onco, 
rounded  and  globular  standards  and  falls  that  tuck  under  slightly,  still  the 
height  and  foliage  are  more  along  the  tall-bearded  line.  The  color  is  so  very 
dark  that  one  has  to  look  close  to  see  the  black  signal.  The  very  rare  aril 
species  7.  nigricans  is  one  of  its  parents.” 

Nancy  is  making  some  interesting  crosses,  too.  “Had  two  nice  pods  from 
Easter  Holiday  X  7.  balkana,  and  another  pod  from  S  iron  a  X  Persian  Pansy. 
Also,  did  save  some  bee  pods  from  Sylphide.  From  previous  crosses,  there 
are  several  plants  of  White  Mite  X  Ancilla  and  Lilli-Yellow  X  Clara. 
Germination  of  1963  crop  seed  was  better  on  some  crosses  in  1965  than  in 
1964.  Lilli-Yellow  X  Khalil  Effendi  gave  no  germination  in  1964,  with 
the  first  seedlings  appearing  the  following  year.” 


Culture  Corner 

From  Kirkland,  Washington,  Alta  Brown  writes  of  last  year’s  weed  spray 
accident.  (If  you  want  to  kill  irises,  take  note!)  “Along  the  driveway  we  had 
used  amino-triazole,  mixed  the  strength  to  kill  grass  and  weeds.  The  sprayer 
hose  sprang  a  leak  and  shot  a  stream  of  spray  across  part  of  the  dwarf  iris 
garden.  The  plants  began  to  turn  yellow  and  some  that  were  hit  the  hardest 
died  completely.  Some  to  the  edge  of  the  stream  of  spray  turned  yellow  but 
the  rhizomes  remained  firm.  Those  are  showing  new  growth  this  year  and  may 
be  all  right.  We  are  hoping  we  may  have  mutations  in  some  of  them.  Didn’t 
disturb  any  of  the  planting,  for  we  wanted  to  experiment  and  see  just  what 
does  happen.” 

Ruth  Stephenson,  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  tells,  “Crag  Herbicide  does 
very  well  for  us,  but  I  am  told  that  after  a  heavy  rain  it  has  to  be  renewed. 
As  for  borers,  our  experiment  station  reports  that  Systox  will  control  them 
100%.  The  station  also  recommends  Thiodan,  which  has  a  long  residual  action. 
It  is  used  dry  and  one  treatment  the  seventeenth  of  April  (for  this  location) 
was  found  to  be  all  that  is  necessary.  This  sounds  too  good  and  easy  to  be 
true.” 

Orpha  Salsman,  Seattle,  Washington,  has  a  few  notes  on  species  to  pass  on. 
“I.  mellita  seems  to  have  settled  in  here.  It  is  the  Turkish  form,  which  is 
rather  small.  It  is  growing  in  the  rockery  in  a  bed  of  thyme  and  is  increasing 
nicely.  Its  location  is  not  the  result  of  inspiration  but  due  to  the  fact  that  I 
put  it  there  temporarily,  and  since  it  seems  to  like  it,  there  it  will  stay.  Drain¬ 
age  is  good  and  the  thyme  cover  doesn’t  seem  to  bother  it  at  all.  It  might  be 
a  good  idea  to  move  7.  arenaria  up  there,  too.  7.  balkana  grows  okay  along 
with  the  other  irises  out  in  the  garden.” 
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Seedling  Notes — Small  to  Tall 

Earl  Roberts,  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  is  having  a  ball  with  his  pink  seedlings 
at  the  lilliput  level.  Commenting  on  the  cross  which  produced  Lenna  M., 
Platinum  Gold,  and  Amber  Shadow,  he  writes,  ‘There  were  20  pinks  out 
of  50  blooming  seedlings.  There  were  no  self  colors  in  the  pinks,  as  all  showed 
a  spot  pattern.  Many  of  the  yellows  had  a  deep  gold  spot  on  the  falls.  Some 
had  a  nearly  tangerine  beard,  none  really  red  out  on  the  falls,  although  the 
pinks  mostly  had  red-tipped  beards.”  Earl’s  tally  of  the  fifty  plants  from  the 
cross  goes  like  this:  19  yellow;  4  purple;  7  pale  blue  amoena;  11  buff  pink; 
3  deep  pink;  6  pinkish  amoena.  A  perfect  answer  to  the  uninitiated  who  ask 
if  all  the  seedlings  from  a  cross  will  be  identical! 

Meanwhile,  back  to  Alta  Brown.  .  .  .  “From  a  cross  of  Mary  Randall  X 
Irene  Brown,  we  saved  four  seedlings  that  were  blended  pink  and  blue,  a 
most  different  color  than  ever  before  seen.  Bright  tangerine  beard,  but  lacking 
in  shape  and  substance.  One  had  a  definite  blue  edge  around  the  blended 
pink-blue  falls.  They  were  only  about  20"  tall  and  had  small,  dainty  flowers.” 

Marilyn  Sheaff,  Ottawa,  Illinois,  writes  of  a  new  border  iris.  “Strawberry 
Parfait  has  lovely  pink  standards  and  white  falls.  It  is  16"  tall— a  vastly 
improved  Little  Lynn  as  to  size  and  height  of  foliage  and  flower  form,  but 
it  may  not  be  as  vigorous.  (You  couldn’t  say  that  Little  Lynn  is  not  vigorous, 
ever! )  Of  the  tails,  we  consider  Carrara  Marble  to  be  the  best  we  have  ever 
had.  It  is  a  green  white,  leathery  (lasting  four  days),  well-branched.  The 
standards  are  perfectly  round  and  the  falls  have  the  prettiest  ruffling  we’ve 
ever  seen.  We  were  especially  thrilled  with  it  because  of  the  breeding  possi¬ 
bilities,  as  it  involves  Galilee,  Celestial  Snow,  and  a  Hall  pink  seedling.” 

Go  Native 

A  plant  conservation  society  of  enormous  importance  is  new  on  the  western 
scene  and  the  notable  number  of  AIS  members  and  robin  people  involved  in 
its  active  organizational  work  deserves  mention  here.  It’s  the  California  Native 
Plant  Society;  space  precludes  naming  the  legions  of  irisarians  participating. 
Perhaps  the  most  active,  persistent  membership  recruiter  is  Prof.  Leo  Brewer 
of  the  University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  Director  of  the  Donner  Laboratories 
and  world-renowned  chemist.  Dr.  Lee  Lenz,  Director  of  the  Rancho  Santa 
Ana  Botanic  Garden  at  Claremont  is  a  Sponsor  (the  Garden  is  dedicated  almost 
entirely  to  work  with  California  native  plants ) .  Roy  Davidson  of  Seattle  has 
long  been  a  vocal  exponent  of  native  plant  preservation,  trying  to  alarm  the 
rank-and-file  gardeners  that  our  native  flora  (from  whence  came  garden 
flowers)  faces  total  extinction.  His  is  a  voice  which  must  be  heard  and  he  is 
giving  great  support  to  the  CNPS  effort. 

Those  concerned  with  organizing  the  CNPS  have  wondered  if  other  states 
have  such  societies— and  if  not,  why  not?  In  the  most  rapidly  building  state  of 
the  union,  the  CNPS  is  dedicated  to  many  projects  in  all  phases  of  interest  in 
native  flora  and  natural  landscape,  coordinating  with  other  conservation  groups, 
and  quickly  forming  into  county  and  local  chapters  to  take  our  conservation 
efforts  into  every  cranny  of  the  state.  A  vast  educational  program,  centered 
around  field  trips,  establishing  preserves  and  other  interesting  participation 
projects,  is  imperative  if  we  are  to  in  some  way  protect  our  natural  trees  and 
plants  from  oblivion. 
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Anyone— everyone!— interested  is  urged  to  get  further  details  from  the 
Secretary,  California  Native  Plant  Society,  Jepson  Herbarium,  P.  O.  Box  397, 
Berkeley,  California  94701. 

Go  for  the  Wild  Ones! 

Are  there  wild  irises  where  you  live  or  vacation?  Collectors  of  the  western 
ones  pinpoint  their  precise  locations  on  local  maps,  observe  the  colonies  for 
variation  in  flower  and  growth  character,  collect  choice  specimens  for  their 
gardens  and  seed  pods  for  further  fun  and  to  share  with  others  in  different 
areas.  Bringing  home  the  wildling  treasures  from  your  wanderings  can  be  a 
most  rewarding  experience  in  your  iris  hobby.  For  help  and  inspiration,  if  it’s 
a  new  venture  to  you,  join  a  Species  and  Natives  robin. 

Out  on*  the  Pacific  Coast  none  of  us  is  too  far  from  the  native  habitat  of  at 
least  one  or  two  species,  and  few  of  our  gardens  are  without  them.  As  this 
is  written  in  early  May  the  natural  colonies  of  exquisite  cream  and  white 
hybrids  of  Ii .  fernaldii-macrosiphon  ancestry  shower  the  roadbanks  and  woods 
with  starry  flowers.  A  short  jaunt  through  the  surrounding  countryside  takes 
us  into  the  haunts  of  at  least  five  species,  with  countless  fascinating  hybrid 
colonies  where  two  species  merge.  It’s  delightful  refreshment  in  an  iris  menu 
which  is  heavily  weighted  with  bearded  beauties  during  our  very  long  early 
season. 

And  don’t  let  their  botanical  names  scare  you  off— we’ve  all  learned  to  cope 
with  space-era  terminology  and  foreign  languages  to  keep  up  with  the  daily 
news! 

Josephine  Champion  in  Grants  Pass,  Oregon,  and  Edith  Cleaves  in  San  Jose, 
California,  are  both  long-faithful  reporters  for  robins  about  the  native  irises. 
Here’s  some  news  from  them  .  .  . 

One  Beginner’s  Garden 

Marion  Copley,  Berkeley,  California,  has  been  interested  in  the  western 
natives  for  three  years  .  .  .  and  she  is  certainly  in  a  perfect  spot  to  study  them. 
“Today  in  January  is  a  beautiful  springlike  day,  and  I  have  just  come  in 
from  inspecting  the  native  iris  seedlings  which  I  transplanted  in  late  November. 
All  seemed  to  be  alive  and  well;  some  were  thriving  while  others  showed 
green  leaves  in  the  center.  I  have  over  60  and  of  course  am  most  interested 
in  seeing  what  kind  of  bloom  they  will  have.  A  cross  of  I.  douglasiana  with 
l.  munzii  is  especially  thrifty.  I  have  five  plants  of  this.  They  definitely  have 
a  grayish-green  leaf  rather  than  the  shiny  deep  green  of  the  douglasiana.  I 
also  have  several  plants  of  I.  tenax  X  I.  douglasiana.  These  have  the  narrow 
leaves  of  tenax;  a  plant  of  Skookumchuk  Fairy  (Hubbard),  pure  tenax ;  three 
plants  of  I.  douglasiana  from  southwestern  Oregon,  white,  branched;  one 
douglasiana  ‘Pinwheel,’  flat;  I.  X  thompsonii;  several  I.  purdyii;  one  Golden 
Nymph;  I.  douglasiana  X  white  tenax  and  many  douglasiana  hybrids,  one  a 
seedling  of  I.  douglasiana  var.  altissima  X  Amiguita.” 

This  collection  sounds  like  a  superb  start.  It  takes  a  little  study  to  get  to 
know  the  ranges  of  the  species  she  has  mentioned,  and  the  derivations  of  the 
named  ones,  but  the  search  is  a  fascinating  bit  of  armchair  geography  if  you 
can’t  come  west.  (We  might  enter  an  invitation  to  the  AIS  convention  “by 
the  Golden  Gate  in  ’68”  where  you’ll  see  all  of  these  and  more,  in  person! ) . 

Marion  describes  one  growing  in  the  Regional  Parks  Botanical  Garden 
(Tilden  Park),  a  CNPS  wildflower  preserve:  “Furniss  Iris  (Tilden  Park 
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Botanic  Garden  Guide  Book),  I.  douglasiana  var.  altissima ,  from  near  Half 
Moon  Bay  in  San  Mateo  County  coast.  Long  since  extinct  in  its  native  habitat, 
which  consisted  of  a  patch  of  several  acres  of  iris  in  the  southeast  slopes  of 
a  canyon  side  some  30  miles  south  of  San  Francisco.  Mr.  George  Furniss,  who 
discovered  this  iris  in  1913  and  who  graciously  donated  this  colony  of  plants 
to  the  Botanic  Garden,  40  years  later  wrote  that  it  is  'spring  blooming  on  20" 
to  24"  stems.  New  growth  is  rigid  and  erect,  but  upon  aging  gracefully 
droops/  The  stems  were  far  more  erect  than  any  other  L  douglasiana  I  have 
seen,  taller  than  Amiguita.” 

A  Collector's  Treasures 

Hattie  Hubbard,  Olympia,  Washington,  describes  some  choice  discoveries 
collected  on  her  annual  spring  travels  of  the  wild  iris  territories  during  their 
bloom  season:  "One  new  one  from  the  Klamath  River  area  was  only  about 
4  inches  tall,  with  the  daintiest  flowers  of  cream-white  and  bright  orchid-pink 
lines  over  the  entire  area  of  the  falls.  Another  one  from  that  area  was  a  lot 
like  it,  but  larger  all  over  and  still  had  charm.  I  tried  to  set  seed  on  them,  but 
only  got  a  small  pod  on  the  little  one.  My  most  exciting  one  bloomed  its  first 
bloom  in  June  in  my  garden;  took  the  first  bloom  along  with  me  on  our  trip 
to  Monument  Park  area  to  show  to  Ruth  Hardy,  who  was  with  me  when  1 
collected  it.  I  had  it  in  a  bottle  of  water;  it  was  still  perky  and  fresh  after  a 
two-day  hot  journey  to  Oregon.  It  was  pure  white  with  a  gold  signal  from 
which  radiated  dark  green  lines.  The  standards  were  upright,  sort  of  open  and 
very  ruffled,  falls  flaring.  It  shows  every  evidence  of  being  a  douglasiana 
hybrid,  for  the  leaves  are  wider  than  tenax,  but  not  so  wide  as  douglasiana  and 
the  seed  pods  are  not  as  triangular  as  the  douglasiana .  It  has  been  in  bloom 
since  June  19th  and  has  two  flowers  out  now  (July  27),  even  after  unprece¬ 
dented  hot,  dry  weather.” 

Hattie  remarks  on  Skookumchuk  Fairy,  one  of  the  named  varieties  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  native  irises  mentioned  by  Marion  Copley.  "This  is  a  white  iris 
found  in  the  valley  of  Skookumchuck  River,  Lewis  County,  Washington,  the 
first  white  one  I  ever  found.  It  is  more  or  less  an  orphan.”  (But  such  a 
beautiful  orphan!) 

"I’ve  registered  my  white  douglasiana  hybrid,  collected  on  the  bank  of  the 
South  Fork  of  the  Coquille  River  in  western  Oregon.  It’s  I.  douglasiana  X 
tenax,  has  characteristics  of  both  species.  Plant  is  16"  tall,  foliage  more  narrow 
than  most  douglasiana ,  stems  branched  more  like  1.  tenax ;  self  seeds;  blooms 
after  all  other  western  natives  are  gone.  I  do  not  know  if  this  continuous 
bloom  is  a  constant  trait  or  not,  but  when  I  wrote  of  it  to  Roy  Davidson,  he 
told  me  that  he  had  a  white  tenax  that  bloomed  through  the  summer  also,  and 
suggested  that  we  cross  these  two  and  perhaps  ‘set’  this  repeat  bloom  in 
some  of  the  hybrids. 

"Also  registered  is  my  large  blue  tenax  Alsea  Blue,  taller  and  larger  than 
most  tenax .  It  blooms  on  stems  up  to  18",  stiff  and  more  upright  than  most 
tenax ;  two  flowers  to  each  stem;  collected  from  Alsea  Mountain  area  of 
western  Oregon.” 

Hattie  honors  one  of  our  most  devoted  western  native  iris  collectors  with  a 
hybrid  of  I.  gormanii  and  L  setosa ,  the  latter  from  Kodiak,  Alaska.  It  is  named 
Elvie  B.  Page.  "Elvie  Page  died  January  3,  1966;  she  was  84  years  old. 
Interested  in  native  irises,  she  brought  our  attention  to  the  first  white  tenax 
I  had  ever  seen,  in  her  garden.  Roy  Davidson  has  asked  permission  to  send 
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divisions  of  the  named  hybrid  to  England,  Russia  and  the  Presby  Memorial 
Gardens  in  New  Jersey.” 

“Edith  Cleaves  startled  me  by  asking  how  many  native  irises  I  have  and 
to  save  me,  I  can’t  tell  you!  I  have  three  rows,  each  100  feet  long,  in  the 
main  garden.  Then  they  are  stuck  everywhere  I  can  find  a  spot  to  grow  them 
in  the  borders.  I  have  one  /.  douglasiana  that  has  been  with  me  25  years. 

I  could  not  say  that  the  original  root  has  lived  that  long,  but  it  has  been  in 
the  present  spot  12  years.  It  is  on  the  north  side  of  the  house,  so  does  not  get 
too  much  sun.  It  has  a  nice  flower,  branched  stem,  up  to  7  blooms  per  stem, 
lavender  color.” 

The  Most  Widespread  Westerner  .  .  . 

and  Homer  Metcalf,  Bozeman,  Montana,  probably  has  done  more  L  mis- 
souriensis  tracking  than  any  other  man.  (His  doctoral  thesis  is  to  contain  the 
results  of  such  effort! ) . 

“The  Black  Hills  are  as  far  east  as  missouriensis  goes:  east  of  the  Rockies  it 
stops  below  the  Hudson  Bay  Divide  east  of  Glacier  Park,  but  west  of  the 
Rockies  it’s  known  from  Skeena  River  in  central  British  Columbia,  and  south 
to  Lake  Atlin  on  the  Yukon-British  Columbia  boundary  and  south  to  Arizona. 

“In  1965  I  was  once  again  on  the  trail  of  I.  missouriensis  in  South  Dakota, 
Wyoming,  Nevada,  Idaho,  Oregon  and  northern  California,  between  June  9th 
and  July  6th.  On  the  earlier  eastern  leg  I  found  good  bloom,  but  by  the  time 
I  got  west  things  were  largely  out  of  bloom  and  I  could  only  look  at  leaf-base 
color. 

“Flower  patterns  and  colors  in  the  Black  Hills  were  much  more  interesting 
than  in  the  Rockies.  It  was  possible  to  more  accurately  delineate  the  line 
between  the  white-leaf  based  and  red-leaf  based  forms  than  before.  The 
red-to-pink  based  forms  extend  across  central  Nevada,  fading  out  west  of 
Wasatch  in  central  Utah.” 

Montana  provides  terribly  rough  winter  conditions  for  most  irises,  bearded 
included,  and  Homer  notes  somewhat  wistfully,  “Californian  irises  are  not 
hardy  in  Montana,  and  I  only  get  to  see  them  when  I  travel  west  of  the 
Cascades  and  Sierras.  However,  1.  longipetala  is  hardy  here.” 

“Longi”  .  .  . 

is  the  pet  name  for  this  elusive  iris,  known  to  just  a  few  small  areas  around  the 
San  Francisco  Bay  region,  and  now  nearly  extinct.  It  isn’t  a  part  of  the  group 
classified  botanically  with  the  Californicae,  which  now  are  more  often  being 
called  Pacific  Coast  irises  because  they  inhabit  all  three  Pacific  Coast  states. 
Trying  to  find  colonies  of  longipetala  becomes  a  real  treasure  hunt,  for  “pro¬ 
gress”  and  building  projects  are  rapidly  clearing  out  its  natural  ranges.  Fortu¬ 
nately  “longi”  grows  like  a  weed  and  is  in  the  gardens  of  many  native  iris 
collectors.  Homer  comments  upon  a  unique  colony  of  plants: 

“There  is  supposed  to  be  I.  longipetala  growing  with  I.  douglasiana  on  T.V. 
Mountain  by  Daly  City  near  San  Francisco.  I  was  never  able  to  find  the 
road.  I  have  seen  the  two  growing  together  at  Dillon  Beach.  There  is  also  a 
colony  of  L  longipetala  or  I.  missouriensis  near  the  ranger  station  on  Mount 
Hamilton  (the  Lick  Observatory  facility  of  the  University  of  California) 
near  San  Jose,  where  the  road  crosses  the  creek.” 

We  can  certainly  verify  the  former  colony  at  Mount  San  Bruno,  where 
NBC-TV  has  its  antenna  tower.  The  surrounding  area  was  slated  to  be 
part  of  a  housing  development  until  the  CNPS  founding  fathers  succeeded 
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in  getting  the  area  established  as  a  native  plant  preserve.  Roy  Davidson,  who 
had  done  extensive  “longi”  collecting  in  the  area,  was  horrified  at  the 
extermination  done  by  bulldozers  at  work  on  the  Bayshore  Freeway.  In  1959 
we  made  a  pilgrimage  with  Peg  Dabagh,  Sid  DuBose  and  Ben  Hager;  with 
four  of  us  map-reading,  we  eventually  got  into  the  antenna  area  and  saw  the 
two  iris  species  growing  happily  over  the  same  ground.  It  was  probably  treks 
like  this,  and  the  reports  such  as  we  read  here,  which  took  our  eyes  and  our 
concern  out  of  our  own  garden  and  into  the  wild  iris  habitats  for  part  of  each 
year,  still  quite  the  best  of  the  bloom  season's  fun. 

Another  choice  collector’s  item  is  mentioned  by  Homer:  “You  will  be 
interested  in  making  crosses  of  I.  munzii  and  I.  douglasiana .  It  produces 
interesting  results.  I.  munzii  is  endemic  in  Tulare  County,  California,  on  the 
foothills  of  the  Sierras,  where  it  grows  in  the  shade  of  scrub  oak  (and  poison 
oak  also)  on  Coffee  Creek.”  This  is  Jim  Gibson’s  and  Bill  Schortman’s  territory. 
I.  munzii  (it’s  named  to  honor  the  former  Director  of  Rancho  Santa  Ana 
Botanic  Garden,  Dr.  Philip  A.  Munz)  comes  perhaps  the  closest  to  showing 
true  blue  or  turquoise  of  any  iris  and  is  one  species  used  by  Lee  Lenz  to 
develop  some  of  the  most  beautiful  hybrids  of  Pacific  Coast  irises  one  could 
imagine.  They’re  magnificent  garden  plants  for  areas  which  can  winter  them 
successfully. 

Culture  for  the  Natives 

Although  some  happy  species  like  douglasiana  grow  and  thrive  easily  in 
ordinary  garden  situations,  others  aren’t  so  accommodating.  Here  are  a  few 
tips  from  the  experts:  Homer  advises,  “I  found  a  lot  of  L  missouriensis  reset 
last  autumn  had  failed  to  survive,  so  it  appears  that  we  have  to  include  this 
species  in  the  list  of  those  that  are  best  moved  when  the  roots  are  active.  I 
know  that  Dr.  Lenz  only  divides  his  Calif ornicae  plants  when  the  roots  are 
just  starting  to  become  active.  In  southern  California  this  is  in  late  autumn.” 

Hattie  Hubbard:  “Do  not  dig  and  divide  the  whole  plant  at  once.  Cut  a 
division  off,  leaving  the  balance  of  the  plant  in  the  ground.  This  way  one 
won’t  lose  all  of  the  plant.” 

Edith  Coffey  tells  how  she  handles  plants  dug  in  the  wild,  and  for  mailing: 
“Dig  the  plant  with  grass;  pack  in  polyethlene  sacks  and  send  right  away. 
Don’t  take  the  grass  out— just  plant  them  and  keep  them  moist  for  awhile. 
The  plants  shouldn’t  be  disturbed  any  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary.  They 
should  be  isolated  from  the  other  garden  plants  because  the  grass,  in  starting  to 
grow,  will  creep.” 

Helen  Tut  mark,  Alderwood,  Washington:  “When  I  moved  a  lot  of  I.  tenax, 
the  plants  were  divided  and  planted  half  in  the  open  and  half  under  the  edge 
of  an  apple  tree  but  fairly  open.  Those  in  the  open  all  flowered  and  thrived; 
those  at  the  edge  of  the  apple  tree  didn’t  do  well  and  soon  died  out.  It  seems 
to  me  that  L  tenax  needs  good  air  circulation  as  well  as  no  drip  from  some  or 
all  types  of  deciduous  trees.  Pine  trees  must  differ  insofar  as  the  acidity 
factor  from  drip  is  concerned.” 

Food  and  Bedcovers 

Hattie  reveals  some  gardenkeeping  tricks  to  keep  them  happy.  “They  are 
hard  to  move  successfully  so  I  tried  a  different  plan  last  year.  I  had  cut  some 
grass  hay  in  the  fence  row  and  covered  all  plants  as  I  set  them  out.  I  left 
it  over  them  most  of  the  summer,  only  removing  it  when  I  watered  and 
putting  it  back  afterward.  It  looks  as  if  I  saved  most  of  them.  Since  I  am  able 
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to  get  mushroom  compost  at  a  quite  reasonable  price  I  have  used  that.  Also 
I  scatter  superphosphate  over  all  my  iris  in  the  spring/’ 

Dorothy  Miles,  Marysville,  Washington:  “I  use  an  organic  fertilizer, 
Milorganite,  on  my  species  irises;  I  just  broadcast  it  and  they  seem  to  love  it.” 

Ruth  Hardy,  Eugene,  Oregon:  “I  haven’t  used  any  fertilizer  on  my  natives, 
but  the  whole  place  has  been  covered  with  the  silt-sawdust  mixture  we  get 
from  lumber  mills.  About  once  a  year  the  mills  clean  out  their  log  ponds; 
the  material  is  dumped  out  to  dry  and  then  burned.  It’s  all  pretty  much 
rotted  down  by  the  time  it’s  dry  so  it  makes  a  good  mulch.  The  mixture 
from  plywood  mills  is  best,  as  they  cut  the  logs  into  lengths  right  in  the 
pond  so  that  the  silt  has  a  higher  percentage  of  sawdust.  The  native  irises 
surely  like  it  and  the  volunteer  seedlings  are  coming  up  everywhere.” 

A  question  from  Helen  Rickabaugh,  Lakeport,  California:  “A  neighbor  had 
well-water  analyzed  and  it  was  found  to  be  high  in  nitrogen.  This  nitrogen 
could  be  a  cause  of  excessive  foliage  in  my  wild  irises;  so  many  of  them  tend 
to  make  huge  clumps  of  lush  leaves  with  relatively  few  flowers.  Would  a 
spring  application  of  superphosphate  help?” 

An  answer  from  Homer:  “If  your  water  is  high  in  nitrogen  it’s  probable 
that  an  application  of  phosphate  might  help,  but  beware  of  low  analysis 
phosphates  as  they  contain  a  healthy  proportion  of  gypsum  which  the  natives 
might  resent.  The  45  percent  stuff  might  be  more  appropriate  when  used  with 
caution.” 

Seed  Tricks 

Growing  native  irises  from  seeds  is  almost  an  essential  if  one  wants  to  try 
many  species  and  develop  better  garden  varieties.  Some  tips  from  the  old-time 
hands  at  it:  Ruth  Hardy  reports,  “Germination  in  sawdust  seems  better  than 
average.  It  holds  the  moisture  so  there  isn’t  as  much  chance  of  the  seeds 
drying  out.” 

Homer:  “In  general,  it’s  not  necessary  to  freeze  seeds  to  induce  germination. 
A  spell  of  about  40-41  F.  will  induce  most  rapid  passage  through  dormancy. 
These  temperatures  are  approximately  the  threshold  for  growth  for  many 
plants,  including  their  germination  processes.  The  sawdust  method  probably 
affords  both  the  right  temperature  and  the  needed  moisture.” 

Dorothy  Loomis,  Oro  Grande,  California,  suggests  that  those  who  live  in 
colder  winter  areas  than  hers  might  plant  their  seeds  in  cans  and  keep  them 
where  it’s  warm.  “I  don’t  think  it  would  be  too  long  before  they  would  start 
coming  up.  When  I  plant  them  in  the  ground  directly  it  takes  them  much 
longer  to  germinate.” 

Edith  Cleaves  has  another  idea:  “I  fill  square  aluminum  cake  pans,  2"  x  9" 
x  9",  almost  full  with  vermiculite,  moisten  it  well,  plant  the  seeds  Vz"  deep, 
set  in  a  south  window,  keep  the  vermiculite  damp  but  not  too  moist,  and 
germination  starts  within  20-odd  days  unless  the  seeds  are  over  a  year  old. 
In  transplanting  to  a  permanent  location,  the  little  plants  about  6"  high 
come  out  easily  without  injury  to  roots.  Even  oncocyclus  seeds  germinated 
in  320  days  with  this  method.  This  type  of  iris  generally  takes  a  lot  more 
time.  Generally  germination  is  well  over  80  percent.  When  transplanted, 
protect  the  seedlings  from  sun  with  cardboard  or  shingles  for  10  days.” 

We’ll  give  Edith’s  method  a  hearty  second;  vermiculite  used  alone,  as 
Edith  describes,  and  following  her  entire  procedure  (probably  we  got  the 
idea  from  her  originally),  except  that  we  use  plastic  planting  flats,  has  proved 
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far  more  successful  than  any  of  skillions  of  other  procedures.  It’s  clean,  neat 
and  remarkably  simple.  We  do  add  a  feeding  with  a  weak  solution  of  liquid 
fertilizer  when  the  plants  start  sprouting  their  4th  tiny  leaves.  And  here’s 
one  from  Orpha  Salsman,  Seattle,  which  looks  great: 

“I  have  a  very  handy  contraption,  a  planting  box  set  on  8  cement  building 
blocks.  It  is  made  with  the  four  corners  of  2x4’s.  The  sides  are  hinged  to 
let  down  and  have  a  hook  and  eye  to  hold  them  up.  The  bottom  is  covered 
with  pea  gravel.  Being  up  off  the  ground,  there  is  little  damage  of  slug 
damage.” 

On  Japanese  Irises 

Certainly  the  early  summer  flowering  Japanese  irises  are  among  the  most 
beautiful  and  spectacular.  A  few  remarks  about  varieties  from  those  who  know 
them  well  .  .  .  Lilly  Mello  of  Sandy,  Ore.,  “At  Walter  Marx  gardens  August 
Emperor,  seen  in  a  storm,  was  a  deep  navy  blue,  almost  black,  truly  a 
different  color.  Dark  Draperies  was  very  ruffled.”  Remarking  on  a  complaint 
from  a  robin  member  that  the  lovely  white  Vestal  Trident  didn’t  bloom  the 
first  year,  Bob  Swearengen  assured,  “It  makes  large  clumps;  second  year 
bloom  will  surprise  you;  it  probably  will  have  12  stalks.”  He  commented  on 
Hisakata,  which  Edith  Cleaves  in  San  Jose,  Calif.,  found  such  a  brilliant 
blue,  “It  changes  color.  This  is  one  of  the  very  few  Japanese  irises  that  alter 
color  under  change  of  acidity.  It  is  similar  to  the  effect  given  by  some 
hydrangeas  but  not  so  pronounced.  We  have  a  lot  to  learn  about  the  feeding 
of  these  irises.” 

Mrs.  Vay  Sargo,  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  was  lucky  enough  to  visit  the  Payne 
and  Swearengen  gardens  and  comments  on  varieties  she  liked  there  and  else¬ 
where.  “Mr.  Payne  has  one  called  Ivory  Glow;  there  are  bright  signal 
patches  on  some  flowers,  notably  Whiff  of  Smoke.  Debonair  Prince  had 
three  branches.  Mr.  Payne  is  not  ready  to  say  that  we  discount  an  iris  for 
lack  of  this  branching,  though.  Fashion  Model,  the  one  which  took  the 
Silver  Medal  in  Hamburg,  was  showing  all  its  9  petals  to  perfection.  I  liked 
Prima  Ballerina,  Mr.  Payne’s  best  pink.  Royal  Sapphire  had  good  sub¬ 
stance  with  the  bloom  lasting  several  days.  Red  Titan,  a  good  contrast  in 
color,  is  a  purplish,  maroonish  red  but  large,  as  the  name  implies.  I  consider 
it  well  named.  Winged  Chariot  is  gorgeous  and  its  catalog  description  can’t 
be  improved  upon. 

Gene  Wagner,  Newark,  Ohio,  gives  a  rundown  of  interest:  “The  Japanese  iris 
season  in  1965  was  the  poorest  I’ve  seen.  I  didn’t  start  watering  soon  enough 
and  as  a  result  the  iris  on  the  hillside  were  short  and  small-flowered.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  older  varieties  on  flat  ground  were  magnificent.  Old  Light 
In  the  Opal  was  queen  of  the  garden.  It  was  SVs  feet  tall  with  flowers. 
Never  has  it  done  so  well  before.  Other  oldies  that  performed  well  were 
Hisakata,  Nishiki,  Yama  and  Conspicious.  Among  the  newer  varieties  which 
did  well  on  the  slope  were  Orchid  Majesty,  old  Kongo  San,  Pin  Stripe,  old 
Nishi-gi,  Reign  of  Glory,  Tidal  Waves,  Sky  and  Water,  Fashion  Model 
and  Swearengen  seedlings  #389  and  #128,  both  dark  veined  on  a  lighter 
violet  ground.” 

Taking  Care  of  Japanese  Irises 

Lilly  Mello  remarks  on  the  amazing  stamina  of  these  beauties  when  they  are 
grown  in  an  area  where  the  soil  and  climate  suit  them.  “Although  washed 
out,  then  frozen,  then  covered  with  debris,  then  replanted,  they  still  show 


signs  of  life.”  To  those  who  worry  about  their  hardiness  in  cold  climates, 
Bob  Swearengen  says,  “Don’t  worry  about  sub-zero  nights.  If  plants  are  in  a 
well-drained  location  it  doesn’t  hurt  them.  The  ‘water  until  well  established’ 
advice  means  that  they  require  lots  of  water  until  the  roots  start  to  grow  after 
they  are  planted.  In  many  cases  of  fall  planting  the  top  growth  will  not  be 
renewed  except  in  seedling  plants  from  flats.  If  moved  with  dirt  on  the 
roots,  they  often  continue  top  growth  until  frost.  Mulch,  however,  is  a  must.” 

When  to  transplant  and  how  to  divide  are  subject  of  concern  as  they  are  in 
the  bearded  irises.  Gene  Wagner  reports,  “I  split  up  the  older  clumps  in 
September  and  line  them  out.  This  will  cut  down  on  the  next  year’s  bloom 
but  I  don’t  mind  with  so  many  new  seedlings  blooming.  Fall  rains  put 
newly  set-out  plants  in  good  shape.”  Bob  Swearengen:  “I  divide  them  here 
later  than  August  into  3-fan  divisions.  I  give  more  water  until  new  plants  show 
green  growth.  September  planting  time  in  the  Missouri  area  should  be  right. 
Spring  planting  in  Missouri  is  never  good  as  plants  are  not  as  well-rooted  then 
as  in  late  summer  or  fall.” 

Bob  Swearengen  gives  some  advice  on  assisting  poor  growth  for  those  who 
complain  they  have  difficulty  getting  the  Japanese  irises  to  grow.  “I  have 
found  few  cases  where,  if  the  problem  was  not  nutritional  or  due  to  alkalinity, 
Agri-mycin  #100,  a  Pfizer  Chemical  Company  product,  used  at  a  strength  of 
200  PPM  (¥4  tsp.  to  1  gal.  of  water)  as  a  drench  or,  if  the  plant  was  out  of 
the  ground,  a  24  hour  soak,  the  cure  was  not  complete.  I  had  a  plant  with 
yellowed  foliage  and  the  feeding  roots  removed.  It  was  immersed  in  this 
solution  for  48  hours,  then  placed  in  a  pan  of  gravel  in  which  water  was 
maintained  at  around  a  W'  level  for  3  weeks.  New  roots  grew  to  a  length  of 
about  1"  and  the  sections  were  planted  in  a  bed  as  top  growth  had  started. 
The  12  divisions  all  lived.  A  1  lb.  jar  of  Agri-mycin  cost  $6.80  here.  Shelf 
life  is  long  and  I  would  not  be  without  it.  This  has  saved  plants  for  Mr. 
Payne  as  well  as  me.” 

Victor  Scholz  of  Los  Angeles  is  doing  something  interesting.  “I  use  Gro- 
Lux  lights  using  4  banks  of  2  tubes  of  48"  lights  for  14  hours  daily.  Lights 
are  suspended  to  keep  them  at  3"  above  the  highest  leaf,  altering  them  as 
growth  progresses.  As  it  is  onco  bloom  season  at  the  time  of  writing,  I  can 
compare  the  inside  growth  with  that  of  plants  outside.  Growth  appears  equal 
as  far  as  height  and  increase,  the  bloom  the  same  size  but  I  would  say  that  the 
outside  plants  have  a  shade  more  substance;  while  on  the  species  and 
hybrids  the  bloom  is  not  out  yet,  they  are  in  bud  so  apparently  bloom  is  not 
inhibited  in  this  group  of  irises.  Increase  is  good.  The  beauty  of  this  system 
is  that  day  or  night,  rain  or  shine,  I  have  been  able  to  do  my  crossing.  There 
are  times  when  I  don’t  get  into  the  back  yard  for  days  and  therefore  miss  the 
bloom.  With  this  indoor  lighting  culture,  even  if  I  come  home  at  midnight, 
I  can  still  work  with  the  plants.  There  is  a  freezer  in  the  garage  for  storing 
pollen.  Frozen  pollen,  some  a  year  old,  seems  to  take  just  as  well  as  the 
new  stuff.” 

Perhaps  Victor’s  technique  holds  the  answer  to  a  desire  expressed  by 
Eleanor  Westmeyer,  Stamford,  Conn.:  “I  wish  someone  with  the  time  and 
space  to  do  so,  would  experiment  with  forcing  Japanese  irises  so  that  they 
can  be  shown  at  regional  and  national  iris  shows  which  do  not  coincide  with 
their  own  blooming  seasons.  We  have  very  little  in  print,  outside  of  Ito  and 
Hirao  articles  from  Japan  to  guide  us  on  timing  and  these  were  based  on 
Japanese  grown  varieties.” 
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Hybridizing  the  Japanese  Irises 

As  in  all  hybridizing  robins,  there  is  great  discussion  and  much  speculation 
about  how  to  achieve  better  results  in  developing  a  number  of  characters 
with  these  irises.  One  of  the  goals  is  a  yellow  flower,  since  none  now  exists. 
Most  likely  this  will  come  with  the  development  of  tetraploid  varieties.  Here’s 
Eleanor  Westmeyer: 

'1  don’t  think  anyone  can  predict  what  can  be  accomplished  in  breeding 
with  tetraploid  Japanese  irises.  The  one  I  saw  at  Orville  Fay’s,  like  many 
tetraploids,  was  not  startlingly  different.  It  takes  many  generations  of  breeding 
to  develop  new  and  desirable  characteristics.  I  have  seen  some  gorgeous 
tetraploid  hems.  In  Japanese  irises  I  would  like  to  see  more  variety  in  sizes, 
not  larger  but  smaller,  more  compact  plant  habits.  Smaller  flowers  with  an 
extension  of  bloom  season,  both  earlier,  later  and,  of  course,  a  wider  range  of 
colors.  Perhaps,  too,  crosses  with  species  will  make  Japanese  irises  more 
adaptable  to  a  wider  range  of  soil  and  climatic  conditions/5 

From  Bee  War  burton;  “I  always  look  at  all  that  yellow  in  the  signal  and 
think  what  the  Japanese  believe:  "if  there  is  any  color  in  any  part  of  the 
flower,  it  is  possible  to  make  a  whole  flower  of  that  color/  It  is  easier  to  start 
with  a  cross  between  species  which  have  both  plastid  and  liquid  coloring 
matters  in  their  makeup,  though  I  do  think  that  the  factors  for  yellow  in  this 
signal  patch  could  be  manipulated  in  a  tetraploid/5 

Bob  Swearengen  does  some  pure  speculation  on  factors  which  might  in¬ 
fluence  the  development  of  yellow  coloring.  “My  personal  opinion  is  that 
tetraploidy  in  Japanese  irises  will  gain  us  perhaps  a  greater  chance  of  inter¬ 
specific  crosses,  and  the  possibility  of  inducing  or  introducing  yellow  into 
them.  The  inbred  condition  of  the  species  I.  kaempferi  as  we  know  it  has, 
except  for  rare  mutation,  eliminated  the  likelihood  of  any  unusual  develop¬ 
ment.  But  as  yellow  exists  in  most  of  the  flowers,  it  is  possible  that  a  genetic 
condition  might  develop  whereby  genes  for  yellow  might  make  a  more  massive 
expression.  Under  such  a  condition,  selling  or  sib-crossing  should  intensify 
the  expression  to  a  point  where  we  might  hope  for  a  yellow  self.  Several 
ivory-colored  flowers  exist  and  they  are,  in  my  opinion,  the  ones  most  likely 
to  react  favorably  to  colchicine  treatment  in  this  respect.  In  any  case  it  is 
well  worth  the  effort  since  by  this  sort  of  work  progress  is  made  in  all  fields 
of  endeavor/5 

Bob  points  to  the  fact  that  practically  all  Japanese  irises  have  yellow  signal 
patches.  “Some  say  they  think  yellow  should  be  assumed  to  be  a  recessive 
character.  Perhaps  this  is  so,  but  if  so  it  would  seem  to  me  that  we  would 
find  no  yellow  at  all.  Several  avenues  are  open  for  speculation.  First,  I 
think,  is  perhaps  an  inhibitor  that  may  control  yellow,  or  rather  inhibit  it  in 
those  parts  of  the  flower  where  it  does  not  now  appear.  Could  this  be  genetic 
control?  Second,  a  lethal  gene  may  cause  plants  which  might  be  yellow  to  fail 
to  bloom;  this  is  not  too  likely.  Third,  and  probably  I  should  place  it  second, 
the  possibility  of  a  cytoplasmic  incompatability  due  perhaps  to  yellow  sap 
cells  versus  yellow  plastid  pigment.  This  condition  could  occur  if  we  had 
one  pigment  in  the  signals  and  needed  the  other  in  the  balance  of  the  flower. 
It  is  possible  that  this  could  happen  due  to  inhibitor  action.  As  little,  if  any, 
chromatic  study  has  been  made  of  the  colors  present  in  Japanese  irises,  the 
answer  could  lie  in  this  area.  Yellow,  of  course,  is  not  entirely  inhibited  but 
we  have  a  long  way  to  go  unless  a  break  occurs.  We  probably  have  more 
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than  one  source  of  inhibitor  to  overcome  in  solving  this  problem.  I  can’t  help 
but  think  that  perhaps  a  cytoplasmic  difference  is  responsible  for  the  failure  of 
a  cross  of  I.  kaempferi  and  L  pseudacorus  than  the  chromosome  differences 
between  the  two  species.  The  small  embryo-cultured  plants  I  had  did  well; 
then  started  to  fail.  All  were  albinos— no  chlorophyll,  no  photosynthesis, 
starvation,  death.  This  I  have  reported  before  but  repeated  in  connection  with 
my  third  point  of  speculation— and  at  the  present  stage  it  is  all  speculation!” 


IRIS  QUIZ 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Woollen 
Palestine,  Texas 


1.  Two  words— 

(1)  A  gem 

( 2 )  Something  hot 

2.  Two  words— 

A  jug  of  wine _ _ _ . 

3.  One  word— 

What  all  actresses  get  after  a  good 
performance. 

4.  One  word— 3  syllables 
( 1  -f-  2 )  A  tree 

(2)  Incandescence 

5.  Two  words— 

Royalty  in  a  non-Christian 
country 

6.  Two  words— 

( 1 )  A  central  Texas  college  town 

( 2 )  A  special  grace  or  charm 

7.  Two  words— 

( 1 )  A  metal  alloy 

(2)  They  are  used  in  pronuncia¬ 
tion 

8.  Two  words— 

( 1 )  A  kind  of  candy 

( 2 )  A  gesture  of  love  or  affection 

9.  One  word— 3  syllables 

( 1 )  Something  to  ride  in 

(2)  1st  person  pronoun 

(3)  A  musical  note 

10.  Two  words 

( 1 )  A  hot  condiment 

( 2 )  Pranks-Antics 


11.  Two  words 

( 1 )  Arid  area  of  land 

(2)  Words  set  to  music 

12.  Two  words 

( 1 )  The  very  beginning 

( 2 )  A  dainty  flower 

13.  Two  words 

( 1 )  Emitting  a  frothy  mass  of 
bubbles 

( 2 )  Large  bodies  of  water 

14.  One  word 

A  biting  condiment 

15.  Two  words 

( 1 )  Made  of  precious  metal 

(2)  We  see  it  in  the  daytime 

16.  One  word 

An  estate  that  passes  by  descent 

17.  Two  words 

(1)  Not  Low 

( 2 )  Infinite  measure  or  duration 

18.  One  word 

What  Florida  dreads  at  a  certain 
season 

19.  Two  words 

( 1 )  We  see  it  at  night 

( 2 )  An  instrumental  for  the  piano 
in  3  or  4  movements. 

20.  Two  words 

( 1 )  A  tree  that  bears  messy  fruit 

( 2 )  A  flower 

21.  One  word 

A  kind  of  horse 
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22.  Two  words 

( 1 )  A  common  metal 

( 2 )  A  large  circular  metal 

23.  Two  words 

A  city  in  California 


1.  Amethyst  Flame 

2.  And  Thou 

3.  Applause 

4.  Aspen  glow 

5.  Pagan  Princess 

6.  Belton  Beauty 

7.  Brass  Accents 

8.  Butterscotch  Kiss 

9.  Carmela 

10.  Cayenne  Capers 

1 1 .  Desert  Song 

12.  First  Violet 


24.  Two  words 

( 1 )  A  month 

( 2 )  A  long  narrow  room 


Answers  : 

13.  Foaming  Seas 

14.  Ginger 

15.  Golden  Sunshine 

16.  Heritage 

17.  High  Time 

18.  Hurricane 

19.  Moonlight  Sonata 

20.  Mulberry  Rose 

21.  Palomino 

22.  Copper  Medallion 

23.  Los  Angeles 

24.  May  Hall 


1966  INTRODUCTIONS 

YELLOW  GOLD — TB-34"  -  M  -  L.  FLUTED  LIME  -  TB-31"  -  E  -  L. 


Flaring  buttercup  yellow  self 
with  a  wide  gold  beard.  Small 
white  blaze  in  the  falls.  Well 
branched.  (Organ  Music  X 
Apricot  Dancer  )  ( N  62-2-8 ) 

Net  . 25.00 

ROSES  IN  SNOW— TB-34"-M-L. 
Flaring  lacy  white  with  wide 
parts  and  a  red  beard.  The  style 
arms  are  wide  and  lacy.  (Lip¬ 
stick  X  (Pretty  Gay  x  Revel) 
(N  63- 11 -64 A) 

Net  . 25.00 

LACED  GOLD  -  TB-30"  -  M  -  L. 
Very  lacy  non-fading  Indian  yel¬ 
low  self  with  a  gold  beard. 
(  Bravado  X  Rainbow  Gold  )  ( N 
63-84-2) 


Fluted  flaring  light  green  self 
with  darker  green  line  extending 
the  entire  length  of  the  falls.  The 
style  arms  are  serrated,  and  there 
is  a  white  crest  at  the  tip  of  the 
beard.  Green  Glint  X  N  60- 
32-61  (Woodland  Sprite  x 
Whispering  Bells)  X  (N  64-20- 
64 A)  . Net  25.00 

LACE  GALORE— TB-3F  -E-L.  A 
very  lacy  yellow  self  with  brown 
lines  on  the  shoulder.  The  beard 
is  deep  gold.  Three  long  branches 
that  show  the  flowers  off  well. 
(Dusty  Frills  X  Carmela)  (N 
61-46-16)  . Net  25.00 

THREE  FOR  $60-One  of  a  Kind 


Net . 25.00 

NOYD’S  IRIS  GARDEN 

1501  FIFTH  STREET  WENATCHEE,  WASH.  98801 
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FA  VO  RITE  GUEST  IRISES 

Eighty-eight  judges  from  24  states  and  two  foreign  countries  sent  in  the 
ballots  on  guest  irises  at  the  Newark  meeting.  These  irises  had  been  registered, 
had  not  won  an  HM,  and  were  enrolled  by  the  hybridizer  with  the  Secretary. 
A  total  of  226  guest  irises  were  registered.  Members  were  asked  to  vote  for 
not  to  exceed  15  varieties  which  they  considered  outstanding. 

In  the  tabulation  below  27  varieties  received  ten  votes  or  more  and  are 
ranked  according  to  the  number  of  votes  each  received.  Georgia  Hinkle’s 
Southern  Comfort  received  first  place  with  a  total  of  54  votes. 

The  appraisal  of  non-HM  guest  irises  in  tour  gardens  is  apart  from  the 
AIS  awards  system.  Any  of  the  varieties  eligible  to  receive  an  HM  award  may 
receive  it  only  if  the  required  number  of  judges  vote  for  them  on  the  regular 
judges  ballot  form. 


Variety 


Votes 


Originator 


Southern  Comfort 
Frontier  Marshall 
Golden  Plunder  .... 

Bristol  Gem  . 

Mulberry  Wine  .... 

Milestone  . 

Monte  Sano  . 

Royalaire  . 

Blue  Petticoats  .... 

Canary  Frills  . 

Crinoline  . 

Dashing  Prince  . 

May  Melody  . 

Campus  Flirt  . 

Eve  . 

Golden  Snow  . 

Nineveh  . 

Marshmallow  . 

Belray  . 

Executive  . 

Royal  Gold  . 

Carolands  . 

Gold  Citation  . 

Mahalq  . 

Marvalon  . 

Carved  Alabaster 
Parisian  Blue  . 


.54 .  Mrs.  W.  J.  Hinkle 

.52 .  Schreiner’s 

.52  . Orville  W.  Fay 

.49 .  Melvin  Leavitt 

.46 .  Steve  C.  Moldovan 

.45 .  Gordon  Plough 

.45 .  W.  T.  Bledsoe 

.38 .  Roy  Brizendine 

.33 .  Schreiner’s 

.29 .  Bro.  C.  Reckamp 

27 .  Schreiner’s 

..24 .  C.  W.  Benson 

.23 . Mrs.  J.  R.  Hamblen 

,.20 .  Merle  Baling 

..20 .  Mrs.  W.  J.  Hinkle 

..17 .  Mrs.  Ray  C.  Palmer 

.17 .  Keith  Keppel 

..16 .  Marvin  G.  Olson 

..16 .  Schreiner’s 

..15 .  Maynard  Knopf 

..13 .  Mrs.  J.  R.  Hamblen 

..12 .  Glenn  F.  Corlew 

..12 .  Marvin  G.  Olson 

.12 .  Joseph  J.  Ghio 

.11 .  Schreiner’s 

..10 .  Schreiner’s 

..10 .  Schreiner’s 
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A  COMPILATION  OF 
POPULARITY  POLL  WINNERS 
FOR  THE  LAST  FIVE  YEARS 

Walter  Lorenz 
Barberton,  Ohio 


Introduced 

Awards 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

Allaglow 

1958 

(2-3) 

94 

97 

82 

Allegiance 

1958 

(2-3-4) 

21 

12 

5 

4 

2 

Amethyst  Flame 

1958 

(2-3-4) 

10 

4 

3 

1 

1 

Arctic  Flame 

1960 

(2-3) 

99 

63 

56 

70 

86 

Argus  Pheasant 

1948 

(2-3-4) 

27 

27 

59 

98 

Bang 

1955 

(2-3) 

43 

56 

37 

43 

51 

Beechleaf 

1955 

(2-3) 

52 

58 

95 

Belton  Beauty 

1959 

(2) 

91 

80 

98 

Big  Game 

1954 

(2-3) 

94 

Black  Hills 

1951 

(2-3) 

36 

60 

64 

83 

Black  Swan 

1960 

(2-3) 

67 

29 

11 

10 

16 

Black  Taffeta 

1954 

(2-3) 

15 

14 

24 

25 

36 

Blue  Baron 

1962 

(2-3) 

57 

47 

Blue  Rhythm 

1945 

(2-3-4) 

59 

55 

96 

94 

86 

Blue  Sapphire 

1953 

(2-3-4) 

1 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Blue  Shimmer 

1942 

(2-3) 

74 

Brass  Accents 

1959 

(2-3) 

68 

36 

38 

31 

33 

Bravado 

1959 

(2-3) 

87 

60 

7.1 

Bronze  Bell 

1957 

(2-3) 

51 

58 

69 

74 

59 

Butterscotch  Kiss 

1957 

(2-3) 

59 

19 

16 

21 

34 

Capt.  Gallant 

1959 

(2-3) 

64 

51 

46 

43 

Caribou  Trail 

1957 

(2-3) 

37 

45 

60 

62 

Carmela 

1955 

(2-3) 

57 

94 

Caroline  Jane 

1951 

(2-3) 

66 

82 

Cascadian 

1952 

(2-3) 

50 

86 

82 

84 

91 

Cashmere 

1959 

(2-3). 

84 

77 

Cathedral  Bells 

1953 

(2-3) 

31 

46 

68 

91 

79 

Cayenne  Capers 

1961 

(2-3) 

93 

57 

52 

Celestial  Glory 

1961 

(2-3) 

74 

30 

26 

Celestial  Snow 

1957 

(2-3) 

28 

15 

10 

5 

7 

Charmaize 

1949 

(2-3) 

71 

90 

Chinese  Coral 

1962 

(2-3) 

40 

37 

Chinquapin 

1960 

(2-3) 

97 

52 

41 

65 

Chivalry 

1944 

(2-3-4) 

20 

38 

50 

Cliffs  of  Dover 

1953 

(2-3) 

22 

25 

40 

51 

61 

Cloudcap 

1950 

(2-3) 

76 

88 

Court  Ballet 

1960 

(2-3) 

67 

84 

Crispette 

1954 

(2-3) 

81 

Cross  Country 

1963 

(2) 

90 

Curl’d  Cloud 

1959 

(2-3) 

98 

86 

52 

81 

93 

Dark  Fury 

1962 

(2-3) 

39 

32 

Dawn  Crest 

1960 

(2-3) 

66 

45 

44 

74 

Deep  Black 

1955 

(2-3) 

99 

Demetria 

1958 

(2-3) 

82 

86 

Desert  Song 

1946 

(2-3) 

64 

72 

89 
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Introduced 


Dot  and  Dash 

1960 

Dotted  Swiss 

1955 

Dreamy 

1953 

Edenite 

1959 

Eleanor’s  Pride 

1956 

Elmohr 

1942 

Emma  Cook 

1959 

Enchanted  Violet 

1958 

Esther  Fay 

1961 

First  Violet 

1952 

Fluted  Haven 

1958 

Fleeta 

1956 

Foxfire 

1952 

Frances  Craig 

1952 

Frost  and  Flame 

1957 

Galilee 

1956 

Glittering  Ambers 

1957 

Golden  Garland 

1957 

Golden  Masterpiece 

1958 

Gracie  Pfost 

1961 

Gypsy  Lullaby 

1961 

Happy  Birthday 

1952 

Harbor  Blue 

1954 

Helen  Collingwood 

1949 

Helen  McGregor 

1946 

Henry  Shaw 

1959 

High  Above 

1961 

Inca  Chief 

1952 

Indiglow 

1959 

Jane  Phillips 

1950 

June  Meredith 

1954 

Jungle  Fires 

1960 

Lady  Ilse 

1951 

Lady  Mohr 

1944 

Lavanesque 

1953 

Licorice  Stick 

1961 

Limelight 

1952 

Lula  Marguerite 

1956 

Lynn  Hall 

1957 

Majorette 

1953 

Mary  McClellan 

1952 

Mary  Randall 

1951 

May  Hall 

1954 

Melodrama 

1956 

Memphis  Lass 

1957 

Millionaire 

1958 

Minnie  Colquitt 

1942 

Miss  Indiana 

1961 

Mulberry  Rose 

1941 

My  Honeycomb 

1959 

Native  Dancer 

1954 

New  *  Snow 

1946 

Ola  Kala 

1943 

Olympic  Torch 

1958 

Awards 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

(2-3) 

62 

31 

19 

15 

13 

(2-3) 

39 

37 

46 

52 

57 

(2-3) 

39 

44 

55 

73 

82 

(2-3) 

79 

28 

12 

13 

15 

(2-3-4) 

24 

6 

7 

11 

14 

(2-3-4) 

96 

50 

56 

72 

67 

(2-3) 

55 

32 

22 

29 

38 

(2-3) 

92 

(2-3) 

36 

22 

(2-3-4) 

8 

11 

17 

34 

35 

(2-3) 

78 

48 

44 

(2-3) 

92 

(2-3) 

70 

78 

82 

(2-3) 

34 

57 

86 

(2-3) 

4 

5 

8 

9 

16 

(2-3) 

23 

29 

29 

33 

47 

(2-3) 

43 

41 

36 

32 

53 

(2-3) 

49 

52 

65 

75 

85 

(2-3) 

72 

65 

58 

(2-3) 

73 

(2-3) 

61 

37 

29 

(2-3) 

6 

10 

15 

21 

21 

(2-3) 

58 

62 

81 

(2-3) 

93 

75 

99 

(2-3-4) 

96 

(2-3) 

65 

42 

23 

18 

(2-3) 

76 

68 

(2-3) 

18 

21 

35 

48 

56 

(2-3) 

56 

34 

31 

28 

24 

(2-3) 

76 

(2-3) 

11 

13 

25 

27 

40 

(2-3) 

89 

80 

(2-3) 

42 

83 

(2-3) 

30 

49 

65 

78 

61 

(2-3) 

80 

79 

(2-3) 

75 

56 

31 

(2-3) 

87 

23 

32 

35 

49 

(2-3) 

90 

54 

52 

54 

59 

(2-3) 

43 

43 

62 

64 

70 

(2-3) 

82 

(2) 

78 

(2-3-4) 

5 

7 

13 

17 

23 

(2-3) 

71 

91 

(2-3) 

16 

9 

6 

6 

12 

(2) 

99 

98 

(2-3) 

46 

41 

52 

54 

(2-3) 

75 

83 

94 

(2-3) 

92 

96 

(2-3) 

99 

(2) 

89 

96 

(2-3) 

94 

97 

(2-3) 

46 

53 

71 

(2-3-4) 

47 

48 

67 

94 

74 

(2-3) 

25 

18 

18 

14 

11 

39 


One  Desire 
Orange  Parade 
Orchid  Jewel 
Pacific  Panorama 
Palomino 
Party  Dress 
Patrician 
Pierre  Menard 
Piety 
Pinnacle 
Poet’s  Dream 
Polka  Time 
Pretty  Carol 
Queen’s  Lace 
Rainbow  Gold 
Regina  Maria 
Rehobeth 
Ribbon  Round 
Rippling  Waters 
Rococo 
Sable  Night 
Sierra  Skies 
Snow  Flurry 
Snow  Goddess 
Soaring  Kite 
Solid  Gold 
South  Pacific 
Spanish  Peaks 
Sterling  Silver 
Storm  Warning 
Swan  Ballet 
Symphony 
Tahola 
Tea  Apron 
Techny  Chimes 
Thotmes  III 
Toll  Gate 
Top  Flight 
Tranquility 
Truly  Yours 
Ultrapoise 
Utah  Valley 
Valimar 

Violet  Harmony 
Violet  Hills 
Wabash 
Waxing  Moon 
Wayward  Wind 
Wedding  Bouquet 
Whole  Cloth 
Wild  Ginger 
Wine  and  Roses 
Winter  Olympics 

(2)  H.M.  (3)  A.M. 
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Introduced 

Awards 

1961 

1960 

(2-3) 

1961 

(2-3) 

1960 

(2) 

1960 

(2-3-4) 

1952 

(2-3) 

9 

1951 

(2-3) 

71 

1953 

(2-3) 

82 

1948 

(2-3) 

17 

1960 

(2-3) 

1949 

(2-3) 

26 

1958 

(2-3) 

88 

1957 

(2-3) 

1957 

(2-3) 

48 

1955 

(2-3) 

84 

1960 

(2-3) 

84 

1955 

(2-3) 

54 

1953 

(2-3) 

19 

1963 

(2) 

1961 

(2-3) 

1960 

(2-3) 

29 

1952 

(2-3-4) 

3 

1954 

(2-3) 

63 

1939 

(2-3) 

39 

1955 

(2-3) 

32 

1958 

(2-3) 

1951 

(2-3) 

84 

1954 

(2-3) 

1947 

(2-3) 

99 

1963 

(2) 

1953 

(2) 

90 

1955 

(2-3-4) 

12 

1958 

(2-3) 

1956 

(2-3) 

37 

1961 

(2-3) 

1955 

(2-3) 

14 

1950 

(2-3) 

33 

1959 

(2-3) 

1953 

(2-3) 

35 

1950 

(2-3) 

61 

1949 

(2-3-4) 

13 

1962 

(2-3) 

1959 

(2-3) 

1958 

(2-3) 

65 

1952 

(2-3-4) 

2 

1956 

(2-3) 

52 

1937 

(2-3-4) 

68 

1957 

(2-3) 

1958 

(2-3) 

1952 

(2-3) 

90 

1958 

(2-3-4) 

7 

1962 

(2-3) 

1963 

(2) 

1963 

(2) 

(4)  Dykes  Medal 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

71 

66 

26 

16 

10 

26 

76 

44 

19 

9 

16 

39 

45 

64 

22 

34 

42 

50 

87 

91 

39 

79 

67 

63 

81 

76 

79 

99 

58 

55 

86 

42 

33 

97 

42 

79 

51 

28 

18 

19 

72 

33 

72 

76 

99 

81 

23 

8 

5 

24 

14 

12 

8 

7 

9 

20 

25 

77 

98 

60 

91 

35 

43 

47 

44 

95 

96 

69 

76 

100 

72 

16 

20 

37 

41 

90 

69 

77 

40 

47 

61 

76 

93 

20 

21 

26 

30 

66 

82 

99 

72 

63 

88 

93 

26 

29 

50 

46 

98 

27 

68 

48 

66 

39 

71 

70 

63 

69 

3 

4 

7 

6 

70 

88 

83 

80 

94 

89 

91 

88 

49 

59 

55 

2 

1 

2 

3 

24 

20 

82 

28 

1966  INTRODUCTIONS 
From  the  gardens  of 
JAMES  E.  AND  SEARCY  S.  MARSH 

ORCHID  DANCER  (Marsh  ’60)  EM,  36",  Sdlg.  62-41. 

(Frost  and  Flame  sdlg.  x  Arctic  Flame)  X  Rippling  Waters. 

Our  new  giant  offering  has  very  wide  flowers  of  excellent  form  and  substance. 
Orchid  Dancer  has  closed  standards  and  semi-flaring  falls  that  are  very  ruffled. 
This  is  a  new  color  in  iris— Petunia  Purple  (Wilson  33/2),  blending  to  cream 
around  the  tangerine-red  beard.  The  wide  haft  carries  some  light  haft  markings, 
but  they  are  not  too  objectionable.  Branching  is  exceptionally  good  with  many  of 
the  bud  sockets  containing  three  buds.  Some  stalks  have  had  up  to  13  flowers. 
The  large  plant  is  rugged  and  a  good  increaser.  Like  our  Distant  Hills,  Orchid 
Dancer,  on  established  plants,  will  bloom  on  its  largest  increase  after  the  main 
rhizomes  have  finished  blooming.  This  is  a  unique  feature  which  provides  for  a 
very  long  season  of  bloom.  Fertile  both  ways. 

HC  1965 . $25.00 

BRIGHT  MOON  (Marsh  ’66)  M,  30",  Sdlg.  63-52. 

Sib  of  Pirate  Treasure  X  (Waxing  Moon  x  Desert  Song  sdlg.). 

We  consider  Bright  Moon  the  most  spectacular  canary-yellow  iris  we  have  ever 
seen.  A  very  heavily  ruffled,  huge  canary-yellow  self  (Wilson  2/2)  with  wide, 
clean  hafted,  nearly  horizontal,  ruffled  falls.  The  big  arching  standards  are  extremely 
ruffled  and  nearly  closed.  Long  lasting  flowers  stand  the  wind  very  well  considering 
their  large  size.  Because  of  the  30"  stalk,  blooms  of  this  stature  seem  a  little 
crowded,  but  their  bright  yellow  ruffles  make  a  beautiful  sight  just  the  same.  A 
very  good  grower  and  increaser  that  is  fertile  both  ways. 

HC  1965 . $25.00 

ORANGE  TRIUMPH  (Marsh  ’66)  VL,  30-36",  Sdlg.  62-4. 

( Sib  to  Prairie  Blaze  x  apricot  sdlg. )  X  Prairie  Blaze. 

Orange  Triumph,  the  big  orange  seedling  admired  by  so  many  at  the  1964  convention 
in  Chicago,  scored  a  HC  in  1963,  1964,  and  again  in  1965.  A  brilliant,  perfectly 
clean,  ruffled  and  fluted  flower,  which  according  to  the  color  chart  is  a  Spanish- 
orange  self  (Wilson  010/2).  The  nicely  ruffled,  arched  standards  occasionally  open, 
and  the  very  wide,  ruffled  falls  are  nearly  horizontal.  Orange  Triumph  has  a  fine 
deep  orange  color  that  does  not  fade  as  most  other  oranges  do.  It  is  a  good  grower 
and  increaser,  and  blooms  on  the  largest  of  its  increases.  It  is  unpredictable  in 
height,  varying  from  30"  to  36".  WThen  tall,  it  is  beautifully  branched,  carrying  9 
large  flowers;  when  short,  it  is  branched  rather  close.  In  spite  of  these  shortcomings, 
Orange  Triumph  is  a  magnificent  garden  iris,  outshining  most  others  in  this  class  as 
attested  by  its  immense  popularity  as  a  seedling.  Fertile  both  ways. 

$25.00 

Any  two  of  the  above  $45.00.  Three  or  more  rhizomes— any  combination— 
$20.00  each.  There  will  be  no  extras. 

Our  1965  introductions— Distant  Hills,  Harmony  House  and  Pirate  Treasure 
(descriptions  in  our  ad  in  the  April,  1965  Bulletin)  will  be  $20.00  each.  Any  two, 
$35.00.  Three  or  more  rhizomes— any  combination— $15.00  each.  There  will  be  no 
extras.  We  have  no  catalog  or  list  and  no  other  irises  for  sale.  Moldovan’s  Gardens 
handles  Prairie  Blaze  for  us. 

We  wish  to  thank  our  many  customers  for  their  fine  patronage  in  1965. 

JAMES  E.  MARSH 

3904  N.  OTTAWA  AVENUE  •  CHICAGO,  ILL,  60634 
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SURGERY  IS  over:  Hallelujah!  Not  bad  at  all;  in  fact,  watched  the  entire 
operation;  even  knew  when  they  slipped  the  lens  out  of  the  eye.  Fell 
asleep  when  I  was  taken  back  to  the  room,  and  the  first  thing  I  knew,  I  heard 
someone  calling  Dr.  Dyke.  The  problems  of  registration  must  have  been  on 
my  mind,  for  I  wondered  how  that  name  is  spelled,  and  how  many  places  I 
would  have  to  look  in  the  registration  file  to  clear  that  name  for  use.  Must  have 
been  mumbling  about  it,  for  the  first  thing  I  knew  some  nurse  “breezed”  into 
the  room,  announced  that  she  was  the  “tail  gunner,”  and  yanked  back  the 
cover  and  proceeded  to  prove  it.  Whatever  happened  to  Victorian  modesty 
in  modern  hospitals?  At  any  rate,  the  hypo  took  effect  fast,  and  I  went  off  to 
sleep  pondering  the  problem  of  clearing  Dr.  Dyke  in  the  registration  files. 

The  operation  was  a  breeze,  but  the  convalescence  almost  drove  me  out 
of  my  mind.  No  stooping,  no  bending,  no  jars,  no  reading,  be  quiet.  Walk 
carefully.  Oh,  brother!  What  a  life!  And  keep  those  grandchildren  from 
pummeling  you.  That  was  an  assignment! 

Doctors  seem  to  think  that  everything  is  going  well,  and  found  that  on  May 
16  I  could  start  to  read  a  little.  Get  the  second  set  of  temporary  lens  May 
25,  with  adjustment  lens  for  other  eye;  and  wonder  what  problems  of  adjust¬ 
ment  in  locomotion  I  will  have  with  that  combination.  Can  well  remember 
trying  to  find  where  to  put  my  feet  when  I  changed  to  bifocals. 

Irene  picked  the  irises  as  they  bloomed,  and  brought  them  in,  so  I  could 
see  them.  What  a  season!  Have  MDB,  SDB,  IB,  MTB  and  TB  irises  bloom¬ 
ing  in  the  garden  at  the  same  time. 

By  sitting  at  the  table  and  peering  at  the  irises  with  an  eyeglass,  I  had  a 
chance  to  study  them  more  carefully  than  ever  had  before.  Walter  Welch’s 
Fashion  Lady  is  a  delightful  MDB,  with  a  long  period  of  bloom;  and  as  I 
got  into  the  garden,  I  noted  it  really  can  take  the  sun.  Red  Rockette  is 
another  one  that  seems  to  be  able  to  take  the  hot  sun.  Among  the  seedlings 
we  liked  were  Grace  Guenther’s  E  33  3,  a  soft  yellow,  with  a  marked  eye 
zone  reminiscent  of  Green  Spot;  Guenther’s  50-E-10-2,  a  dark  violet  self; 
Brizendine’s  3-63,  a  pale  blue  with  a  deeper  blue  eye  zone;  and  Jahle’s  8406 
is  one  that  should  be  seen  more  with  its  pale  yellow  standards  and  light  yellow 
falls,  with  pale  edge.  It  bloomed  profusely  and  made  a  real  garden  show. 
Blue  Frost  was  pale,  delicate  color,  and  beautiful.  Another  MDB  seedling 
that  makes  a  beautiful  garden  picture  is  Guenther’s  F-6-1. 

In  the  larger  medians,  Knotty  Pine  was  so  full  of  flowers  it  looked  like  a 
carpet;  and  everyone  wanted  to  know  the  name  of  Arrangement.  I  never 
cease  to  marvel  at  the  garden  picture  the  profuse  bloom  of  Brassie  creates; 
that  one  can  be  seen  for  a  country  mile.  I  like  the  colors  of  Sky  Baby,  Dear 
Love  and  Fairy  Flax,  and  they  bloomed  profusely.  But  the  one  in  the  SDB 
class  that  rang  a  clear  bell  with  both  of  us  was  Warburton’s  7-E-35-3,  a 
delectable  color  in  proportions  that  strike  me  about  right  for  a  SDB.  It  has 
good  form,  and  cream  standards  with  somewhat  darker  yellow  falls,  and  a 
violet  flush  in  the  center  of  the  flower.  Irene  commented  that  this  is  one  she 
would  be  glad  to  have  her  name  tagged  to. 
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The  Caper  series  all  did  nicely  in  the  garden,  and  all  presented  delectable 
color  pictures,  with  a  long  period  of  bloom. 

I  never  have  seen  so  much  bloom  on  any  clump  of  iris  as  Sugar  presents 
this  year  in  our  garden— a  whole  bushel  of  flowers.  What  a  performer. 

First  Lilac  in  a  pale  to  light  violet  is  a  smooth  flower,  and  it  had  one 
bloom  right  after  the  other.  Lillipinkput  bloomed  merrily  in  two  different 
spots,  and  created  a  delightful  color  picture.  And  Cutie  really  is  a  cutie. 
Proper  Lemon  was  another  one  that  put  on  a  proper  show. 

While  I  do  not  care  for  the  color  combination,  light  yellow  standards  and 
falls  striped,  giving  a  violet,  reddish-brown  effect,  the  branching  and  bloom 
habits  of  Guenther’s  F-19-5  seem  to  be  an  improvement  in  the  class. 

Most  of  these  still  are  blooming  in  the  garden,  and  a  few  of  the  TBs  are 
out.  And,  oh  yes,  some  really  exotic  arils  from  the  Flesh  gardens. 

While  I  was  enjoying  enforcedly  and  unwillingly  the  state  of  hospitalization 
and  convalescence,  Kay  took  over  with  a  vengeance.  She  kept  the  registrations 
current,  and  when  I  inquired,  found  that  she  had  all  introductions  for  which 
we  have  catalogues  or  Bulletin  ads  catalogued  for  the  next  issue  of  REGISTRA¬ 
TIONS  AND  INTRODUCTIONS.  Except  for  some  technical  matters,  she  has 
kept  the  correspondence  current;  and  between  us  we  made  ballot  tally  sheets 
and  have  everything  that  has  come  in  recorded. 

But  both  of  us  are  aware  that  we  have  a  lot  of  long  hours  ahead  just  to 
bring  the  threads  of  the  many  items  that  come  through  this  office  into  focus. 
And  then  there  are  many  items  which  takes  both  of  us  to  check,  and  this 
waits  to  be  done.  In  the  meantime  the  TB  season  is  coming  on  rapidly,  there 
is  a  Bulletin  to  get  out,  and  three  weeks  until  the  close  of  school. 

May  I  take  this  way  of  thanking  you  for  the  cards  and  letters  that  came 
from  so  many  of  you.  They  helped  immeasurably  to  dispel  the  tedium  of 
waiting— waiting-waiting. 

Arose  at  the  unearthly  hour  of  2:30  a.m.  to  catch  a  plane  for  the  Newark 
meeting.  Was  unable  to  make  the  garden  tours,  for  the  change  in  vision 
perspective  just  wouldn’t  allow  bus  trips;  always  missing  a  step  or  bumping 
my  head.  To  say  that  it  is  a  frustrating  experience  is  stating  it  mildly;  thank 
goodness  things  seem  to  get  better  day  by  day. 

I  was  more  than  ever  impressed  with  the  dedication  and  the  devotion  of 
the  directors  and  the  RVPs  to  the  posts  of  responsibility  which  they  hold. 
They  truly  are  superb  emissaries  of  the  iris  world. 

In  our  meetings  I  was  interested  to  learn  that  it  is  likely  that  the  Mississippi 
experiment  will  report  shortly  on  sprays  for  leaf  spot;  and  that  many  feel  that 
there  is  urgency  for  research  on  leaf  blight.  We  tound  that  there  are  only  88 
copies  of  GARDENS  IRISES  left,  and  some  preliminary  plans  for  its 
revision  were  made. 

The  Board  voted  to  have  RVPs  stay  on  automatically  as  Garden  Judges 
so  long  as  they  fulfill  the  duties  of  a  Garden  Judge.  This  is  an  honor  the 
RVPs  deserve  for  their  years  of  faithful  service. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  that  the  American  Iris  Society  has  awarded  three 
gold  medals  for  truly  distinguished  service,  and  that  the  recipients  are  Grace 
Sturtevant  (1935),  John  Wister  (1940),  and  Ethel  Anson  Peckham  (1941). 

Dr.  Randolph  reported  that  there  is  much  new  material  on  species,  and 
that  these  new  elements  may  have  a  profound  effect  on  hybridizing  programs 
of  the  future.  We  hope  that  we  can  get  those  in  the  know  to  record  their 
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findings  on  the  pages  of  the  Bulletin.  It  was  reported  that  there  is  con¬ 
siderable  discussion  going  on  as  to  the  origin  of  the  Japanese  irises,  with 
some  speculation  that  they  derive  from  ensata.  It  also  was  reported  that  a 
group  interested  in  the  study  of  species  may  be  formed. 

Dr.  Parker  s  report  on  his  efforts  to  set  up  systematically  a  basis  of  opera¬ 
tion  for  the  Scientific  Committee,  with  guidelines  for  research,  and  plans  to 
enlist  the  aid  of  universities  and  growers,  appealed  to  me  as  going  about  the 
job  on  a  sound  and  workmanlike  basis. 

The  plans  for  a  centennial  issue  of  the  Bulletin  were  discussed  by  Ira 
Wood;  and  the  report  of  the  historian,  Helen  McCaughey,  was  a  fascinating 
look  into  the  rich  treasure  she  holds  of  the  history  of  the  Society. 

Plans  for  a  Youth  Program,  with  Elizabeth  Rowe  as  chairman,  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  take  shape.  We  learned  that  the  Northern  California  region  had 
published,  under  the  leadership  of  Myrle  Nahas,  a  book  on  hybridizing  for 
juniors,  and  that  it  was  so  well  done  the  oldsters  preempted  most  of  the  copies. 

Clarence  Protzman’s  report  of  progress  on  the  forthcoming  Milwaukee 
meeting,  covered  more  fully  elsewhere  in  this  Bulletin,  set  out  some 
interesting  innovations,  with  the  four  big  domes,  and  plans  to  have  all  kinds 
of  irises  blooming  at  the  same  time  by  the  use  of  climate  control  in  one  of 
these  domes.  Jack  Durrance  reported  940  guests  in  the  central  garden  for 
next  year’s  meeting;  and  Bernice  Roe  reported  on  the  plans  for  the  con¬ 
vention  the  following  year. 

Jack  Durrance  reported  that  only  three  regions  now  do  not  have  Regional 
Test  Gardens,  and  that  several  have  more  than  one. 

I  was  interested  in  the  report  from  Region  4  that  they  had  developed  the 
outline  of  a  three  year  judging  program. 

The  discussions  of  these  two  groups  were  stimulating,  and  made  the 
trip  very  much  worth  while.  I  regret  not  being  able  to  stay  for  the  full 
meeting,  but  until  I  retire,  there  is  no  help  for  that  except  a  new  editor  and  a 
new  registrar.  There  certainly  is  a  conflict  of  interest  between  the  duties  of  a 
high  school  principal  and  iris  activities— at  this  time  of  the  year. 

Perhaps  in  closing  I  ought  to  discuss  the  duties  of  this  office.  The  ballot 
tally  sheets  have  been  made,  and  ballots  have  been  tallied  as  they  come  in. 
I  have  a  bet  with  Kay  that  even  at  this  early  stage  I  can  name  over  half  of 
the  winners  on  the  awards  ballots.  In  the  past  year  and  one-half,  we  have 
built  a  permanent  registration  file.  Goodness  knows  how  many  cards  there  are, 
but  they  occupy  sixteen  drawers  twenty-two  inches  deep.  Those  registered 
up  to  the  time  of  the  last  Check  List  are  in  one  file;  those  registered  since 
are  in  another  file,  ready  for  transcribing  for  the  1969  Check  List;  and  the 
current  registrations  are  in  a  third  section,  ready  for  the  Registrations  and 
Introductions  for  1966.  All  introductions  have  been  catalogued,  and  as 
soon  as  they  are  checked  again,  the  introducers  will  be  notified. 

While  the  building  of  a  permanent  registration  time  took  a  tremendous 
toll  of  time  and  energy,  and  the  annual  publication  of  Registrations  and 
Introductions  always  is  a  time  consumer,  the  greatest  problem  is  the  quarterly 
publication  of  the  Bulletin.  We  always  have  more  material  than  we  can 
use;  the  problem  has  been  to  get  articles  of  value  to  the  student  of  the  genus 
(and  if  written  in  language  that  will  aid  the  average  iris  gardener,  so  much 
the  better).  We  checked  the  files  for  our  requests  on  such  items  as  species, 
research,  photography,  genetics,  plicatas,  culture,  personalities  of  the  iris 
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world,  diseases  and  pests,  and  natives;  and  while  we  have  over  fifty  requests 
out  for  such  material,  the  return  has  been  disappointingly  small.  Perhaps  in 
part  this  is  my  fault,  for  the  cataract  kept  me  from  pursuing  the  leads  with 
full  vigor;  now  that  condition  is  about  remedied,  and  I  will  have  to  go  in  full 

puismt  of  this  kind  of  feature. 

The  Bulletin  must  meet  the  needs  of  many  stages  of  iris  grower  develop¬ 
ment.  One  of  the  blessings  of  this  organization  of  ours  is  that  it  has  so  many 
facets  and  interests,  and  as  a  Bulletin  we  need  to  try  to  get  something  in 
each  issue  that  meets  the  needs  of  all  of  these  interests.  We  have  been  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  Flight  Lines  in  helping  to  meet  these  needs,  and  we  are 
satisfied  with  many  of  the  other  features.  It  is  to  the  experts  in  the  above 
mentioned  topics  to  whom  we  now  appeal;  let's  have  a  discussion  that  will 
appeal  to  all  who  want  to  extend  the  borders  of  their  knowledge  of  the 
genus.  True,  you  may  start  an  argument,  but  what  of  it;  the  pushing  back  of 
the  frontiers  of  knowledge  often  gets  into  the  conjecture  field,  and  the 
ensuing  discussion  helps  to  enlarge  our  knowledge. 

July  3.  Using  the  long  weekend  to  tally  ballots  and  put  together  the 
Bulletin,  which  has  been  held  up  with  late  copy  on  the  Newark  meeting. 
Ballots  all  tabulated  to  date.  Grandson  became  interested  in  the  volume  of 
mail;  counted  83  pieces  on  Thursday.  Made  some  crack  about  needing  a 
truck.  It  happened;  on  Saturday  the  volume  was  so  heavy  it  was  delivered 
by  mail  truck. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  regional  preferences  on  the  ballots.  And  unlike  the 
poet,  we  are  not  of  one  opinion  still.  Fifty-three  different  irises  drew  votes 
for  the  Dykes;  69  drew  votes  for  the  Cook-Lapharn  award;  and  52  drew  votes 
for  the  Clara  Rees  award.  Only  14  on  the  AM  list  failed  to  draw  votes  for 
that  honor;  and  with  over  100  ballots  yet  to  come  in,  that  list  may  be  reduced. 

Rippling  Waters  made  it  a  runaway  for  the  Dykes,  and  Gypsy  Jewels 
and  Winter  Olympics  never  relinquished  the  lead  in  the  red  and  the  white 
fields.  It  was  interesting  to  see  the  lead  that  Blueberry  Muffins,  Lime  Rip¬ 
ples  and  Timmie  Too  took  in  the  median  AM  fields. 

Registrations  are  out  on  a  forty-eight  hour  basis,  and  all  introductions  we 
have  received  have  been  recorded  and  introducers  notified.  All  work  of  im¬ 
mediate  need  is  done,  and  gradually  am  getting  caught  up  with  the  rest. 


"IRIS  CULTURE  AND  HYBRIDIZING  FOR  EVERYONE" 

The  first  book  ever  written  entirely  for  hybridizers!  It  is  the  cream  skimmed  from  notes 
taken  from  literally  thousands  of  letters,  written  in  Hybridizing  Robins  directed  by  the 
compiler  during  the  past  15  years,  and  answers  almost  any  question  the  average  or 
beginning  hybridizer  might  ask.  Only  $5.95.  Order  from,  or  write  for  descriptive  folder  to: 

MRS.  WILMA  VALLETTE,  Deck  Idaho  83323 
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INTRODUCTIONS  FOR  1966 


From  ELLEN  and  JESSE  WILLS 

1201  Belle  Meade  Boulevard 
Nashville,  Tennessee 


FIREDRAKE — Rich  rose  red,  flushed  brown  and  copper.  Flaring,  tall  and 
well  branched.  Fertile  both  ways.  Midseason.  36  inches.  From  Spring 
Fever,  Rose  Garland  and  other  rose  and  brown  seedlings . $20.00 

PORTO  BELLO— -Bright  golden  brown  rose  with  gold  haft  and  beard.  Very 
nice,  semiflaring,  lightly  ruffled  form.  Fertile  both  ways.  Medium  late. 

35  inches.  From  two  seedlings  of  complicated  breeding  involving  my  rose 
and  brown  blends,  but  going  back  to  Prairie  Sunset  and  Lancaster  and 
including  Mary  Randall . $30.00 

WINTER  LIGHT — Yellow  amoena,  white  standards  and  clear,  medium 
yellow  falls.  Has  flaring  form  and  is  tall  and  well  branched.  Usually 
opens  three  flowers  at  once.  Fertile  both  ways.  Early  to  midseason.  36 
inches.  From  a  yellow  amoena  crossed  with  Silvergilt . $20.00 

1964  INTRODUCTIONS 

ALEMBIC— Ruffled  golden  brown,  flushed  rose .  $10.00 

BRIGHT  HERALD — Rose  amoena,  standards  white,  falls  brown-rose  .  .  .  $20.00 

GLACIER  GOLD — -Wide  yellow  amoena .  $12.00 


No  catalog  or  list. 


SEE-FINE  GARDEN  MARKERS 

Ideal,  permanent,  inexpensive  flower  and  nursery  mark¬ 
ers.  Perfect  for  tall  and  short  Irises,  mums,  roses,  etc. 
Hybridizing  or  other  information  can  be  put  on  underside 
of  hinged  tag. 

Marker  tags  are  made  of  26-gauge  galvanized  iron  1  % 
X  3%  in.  Are  held  at  45°  angle.  Corners  are  rounded. 
Stem  is  #8  galvanized  wire  (1/6"  diam.) 

PRICES  PER  MARKER  F.  O.  B.  LEWISTON 


—  LENGTH  OF  MARKER  — 


Quantity 

1 3  inch 

20  inch 

26  inch 

1  to  24 

1  Ic 

WVic 

12c 

25  to  199 

10c 

IO'/2c 

1  Ic 

200  to  499 

9c 

9>/2c 

10c 

500  to  999 

8c 

8</2c 

9c 

1000  and  over 

7c 

7'/2c 

8c 

Write  for  free  circular  on  shipping,  weights,  terms,  and 
See-Fine  Pen  for  permanent  lettering. 


NORMAN  AND  ELSIE  PURVIANCE 

SEE-FINE  MARKERS 

1817  12TH  AYE.,  LEWISTON,  IDAHO  83501 
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Region  Four  Introduces  New 
Judges  Training  Program 

F.  G.  Stephenson 

History  was  made  at  the  Region  IV  annual  meeting  held  in  Greensboro, 
N.C.,  on  May  6.  This  was  the  occasion  of  the  inauguration  of  the  Judges5 
Training  Program  for  Region  IV. 

For  the  first  time  in  AIS  history,  so  far  as  can  be  determined,  a  compre¬ 
hensive  program  for  qualifying  members  for  AIS  judgeships  has  been  devised, 
approved  and  carried  out  on  a  regional  scale.  The  resulting  program  came 
as  a  result  of  much  study  and  consultation  over  a  period  of  two  years,  during 
which  time  one  “pilot”  class  was  held. 

In  the  past,  training  schools  have  been  lacking  in  uniformity  and  consistency 
of  material;  lacking  in  rigid  and  realistic  standards  of  achievement;  lacking 
in  the  encouragement  of  planned  reading  assignments  as  a  means  of  broaden¬ 
ing  the  basic  knowledge  of  irises.  As  a  result  there  is  considerable  variation  in 
the  qualifications  of  our  AIS  judges,  variation  far  too  great  to  be  most  beneficial 
to  the  Society. 

The  basic  plan  and  requirements  of  the  Region  IV  program  are: 

1.  A  series  of  three  Judges  Training  Classes  will  be  given,  one  per  year, 
over  a  period  of  three  years,  after  which,  such  classes  will  be  repeated. 
Class  One  will  emphasize  the  IRIS  FLOWER,  Two  will  emphasize  the  IRIS 
PLANT,  and  Three  will  emphasize  COLOR  CLASSIFICATION  and  IRIS 
EXHIBITION.  A  prospective  judge  must  attend  all  three  of  the  series  of 
classes.  If  he  fails  to  attend  one  class,  he  will  have  to  wait  until  that  class  is 
repeated.  (If  there  are  enough  candidates  desiring  a  particular  class,  it  may 
be  possible  to  schedule  a  make  up  class,  covering  the  material  of  the  missed 
class) . 

2.  Each  prospective  judge  must  complete  reading  assignments  during  the 
year,  this  in  addition  to  class  work. 

3.  Each  judge  or  candidate  must  grow  a  minimum  of  five  of  the  newer 
irises.  A  newer  iris,  for  this  purpose,  is  one  which  has  been  introduced 
within  the  past  five  years. 

4.  Written  examinations  will  be  given  each  year  covering  class  work  as 
well  as  reading  assignments. 

5.  In  order  to  maintain  eligibility,  a  Judge  or  candidate  for  judgeship, 
must  attend  at  least  one  Judges  Training  Class  every  three  years  as  a  refresher. 
(This  provision  does  not  apply  to  presently  qualified  AIS  Judges) 

6.  Upon  completion  of  the  Judges  Training  Course  with  a  passing  rating 
(minimum  passing  rating  is  75),  the  trainee's  name  will  be  placed  on  an 
Eligible  List  from  which  new  Judges  will  be  appointed  to  meet  the  quota 
established  by  AIS. 

7.  In  addition  to  the  requirements  for  the  Region,  all  Judges  must  meet 
the  requirements  set  up  by  AIS. 

At  present  the  Judges  Training  Classes  will  be  held  annually  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Region  IV  Meeting.  The  program  is  to  be  self-supporting. 
Should  profits  accrue  they  will  be  used  to  establish  a  reference  library  for 
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Scene  from  Region  IV  Judges  Training  Class  in  Mr,  C.  C.  O’Brien’s  Garden, 
Greensboro,  N.C. 

Left  to  right— Mr,  Bill  Bledsoe,  Instructor,  Mr.  Hubert  Fischer,  National  President, 
and  a  group  of  the  32  students  attending  the  Class. 

the  use  of  those  taking  or  completing  the  Training  Program. 

Nothing  in  the  foregoing  is  to  have  any  effect  on  those  now  holding 
appointments  as  AIS  Judges  as  long  as  they  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
American  Iris  Society. 

Books  normally  used  as  reference  in  AIS  have  become  the  foundation  of 
the  School  since  they  supply  the  required  reading  material.  Books  drawn 
into  service  and  usage  are;  Garden  Irises  (Randolph),  What  Every  Iris 
Grower  Should  Know  (AIS),  Handbook  for  Judges  and  Exhibitions  (AIS), 
Color  Classification  (AIS)  and  various  other  AIS  publications,  such  as 
Check  Lists  and  regional  and  national  bulletins. 

In  this  Training  Program,  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  one  of  the  main 
purposes  of  the  Society— to  stimulate  interest,  promote  cultural  skill,  and  to 
educate,  assist  and  encourage  others  in  the  development  of  irises. 

A  planned  course  of  study,  text  books  and  rules  do  not  constitute  a  training 
school,  nor  can  it  be  successful  without  a  knowledgeable  teacher,  to  guide 
the  study  according  to  the  standards  set.  With  the  full  realization  that  an 
instructor  could  lend  strength  to  the  school  or  weaken  the  plan  of  action, 
it  was  felt  this,  our  first  major  undertaking,  deserved  nothing  less  than  the 
very  best.  To  this  end  we  were  able  to  secure  Mr.  William  Bledsoe,  the 
guiding  hand  in  the  compilation  of  the  new  Handbook,  as  our  first  instructor. 

The  thirty-two  participants  in  this  first  session  were  most  enthusiastic  and 
immeasurably  impressed  by  the  knowledge  and  the  skill  in  presentation 
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shown  by  Mr.  Bledsoe.  Certainly  this  session  set  standards  that  constitute 
a  difficult  goal  for  future  instructors. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  School  was  the  presence  of  our  National 
President,  Mr.  Hubert  Fischer,  who  sat  in  and  participated;  and  like  all  other 
students,  sat  spellbound  with  an  open  mind,  absorbing  and  noting  word  for 
word,  the  presentation  of  this  highly  qualified  and  able  instructor. 

It  must  be  pointed  out  and  emphatically  stated:  Region  IV  Judges  Training 
is  not  for  members  desiring  judgeships  just  for  the  sake  of  having  the  appoint¬ 
ment.  The  School  is  purely  for  members  desiring  to  broaden  their  knowledge 
and  intelligently  judge  irises,  and  the  school  is  available  to  them,  with  or 
without  the  examination.  It  is  a  program  inaugurated  to  strengthen  our  pur¬ 
pose  of  organization  and  will  not  produce  an  iris  expert,  specialist  or  authority 
unless  the  student  furthers  this  training  through  growing  experience,  recogni¬ 
tion  of  standards  set  by  AIS,  and  constant  study  and  development.  This 
training  provides  the  ground  that  has  been  enriched  with  basic  knowledge, 
which  will  nurture  study,  observation,  wisdom  and  open  and  eager  minds; 
growing  in  accord  to  yield  a  learned  irisarian.  This  is  our  aim  and  first 
steps  toward  our  goal. 


INTRODUCING 

SINGING  STRINGS  (59-25)  HC  1963 

A  lavender  reverse  bicolor,  red  beard.  . $20.00 

MISCHIEVOUS  (59-29) 

A  candy  pink  for  arrangers . $15.00 

SUNNYLATION  (59-11) 

A  horizontal  failed  yellow.  Much  branched . $20.00 

LANTERN  LIGHT  (62-2)  HC  1964 

An  early  flowering,  brilliant  yellow  plicata . $25.00 

These  are  available  from  the  home  of  Gavotte,  Perique  and  Favrille. 

RONALD  J.  BEATTIE  S  OLD  COLONY  GARDEN 
Route  3,  Box  535  Canby,  Oregon  97013 


Z.  G.  BENSON  1966  INTRODUCTION 

WILD  MUSTANG  (ZG  BENSON  66)  Midseason  28"  (Mixed  Emotion  x  Way¬ 
ward  Wind)  X  Wayward  Wind.  A  smooth  red  blend  with  grape  infusion,  which 
highlights  this  well  formed  iris. 

The  standards  are  conical,  held  tight,  smooth  grape  or  plum  color.  The  falls  are 
3"  wide,  semiflaring,  round,  ruffled,  light  blue-violet  color,  with  border  same  color 
as  standards,  fading  into  a  dark  brown  haft  that  adds  color  to  the  flower. 

Substance  is  extra  heavy,  branching  ample.  Fertile  both  ways,  and  is  giving 
some  nice  seedlings  crossed  with  Martel  and  Wild  Peacock. 

Seedling  #W10-10— H.C.  ’64  and  ’65  $25.00 

The  loan  of  a  slide  is  available 

Z.  G.  BENSON 

2211  DENVER  WITCIH  I A  FALLS,  TEXAS  76301 


PLAN  FOR  DENVER  IN  1967 
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Northwest  Median  Meeting 

Grace  Pederson 

The  annual  spring  meeting  of  the  Northwest  Median  Iris  Society  was 
held  in  the  display  garden  of  Rex  and  Alta  Brown  at  Kirkland,  Washington. 
The  date  of  May  7  was  set  exactly  on  queue,  as  the  irises  and  the  weather 
were  very  cooperative.  This  was  not  a  “bud  convention,”  but  a  riot  of  color. 
The  standard  dwarf  irises  were  at  their  best;  many  of  the  intermediates  were 
in  bloom;  and  many  of  the  miniature  dwarfs  were  also  still  in  bloom. 

After  a  tasty  lunch  in  the  home  of  Rex  and  Alta,  we  adjourned  to  the 
garden  for  more  observation  and  study  of  new  seedlings,  along  with  the 
many  named  varieties.  Alta’s  Arctic  Wing,  a  lovely  rich  deep  wine  beauty, 
vied  for  attention  from  far  across  the  garden.  Arctic  Night  is  a  rich  black- 
red  and  a  fine  addition  to  the  dark  class.  Lillipinkput  was  equally  admired. 
Frosty  Top  (Green  Spot  X  Bali  Agha)  by  Alta  Brown  is  a  refreshing 
addition  with  its  oyster-white  standards  and  rounded  falls  of  greenish-yellow— 
an  onco-intermediate.  There  were  many  lovely  seedlings  that  should  be 
mentioned,  such  as  the  dwarf  X  Rococo  seedlings;  and  the  dainty  pink 
standard  dwarf  of  Alta’s  which  is  to  be  named,  but  is  now  under  seedling 
number  M  474-2. 

Following  the  garden  tour,  there  was  a  judging  session  presided  over  by 
Bennett  Jones,  Robert  Schreiner,  Mary  Mize,  Alta  Brown  and  Jean  Witt. 
Using  irises  from  the  garden,  the  panel  demonstrated  the  differences  between 
a  good  and  a  poor  iris.  The  importance  of  medians  was  explained  in  filling 
the  bloom  space  between  the  tails  and  dwarfs. 

In  the  evening  a  group  of  twenty-nine  met  for  a  delicious  roast  beef  dinner, 
after  which  Robert  Schreiner  gave  an  interesting  extemporaneous  talk.  He 
spoke  of  hybridizers  as  dreamers,  dreamers  of  improvement  and  advancements. 
He  stressed  the  spot  pattern  of  pumilas  being  transferred  to  the  tails 
and  how  1.  aphylla  from  Europe  is  yielding  interesting  things,  and  will  offer 
many  opportunities  in  the  future.  He  ended  his  talk  with  “and  we  are  still 
dreamers.” 

Foster  Allen  was  auctioneer  for  our  plant  sale,  which  netted  $27.  This 
was  donated  to  the  AIS  Scientific  Committee. 

Now  let  us  dream! 


KNOPF  IRIS  GARDEN 

Route  I  •  Box  18B 
POTTER  VALLEY,  CALIF.  95469 

Introduced  by  Request:  Hi  Value.  Sdlg.  63-51,  Cream  Crest  X 
Fleeta.  Lovely  peach  self;  pink  beard . Net  $25.00 
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NOW!  NEW! 

KAY  SEE  DE  LUXE  GARDEN  MARKERS 

RUSTPROOF  WEATHERPROOF  PERMANENT 

All  aluminum  nameplate  214x4"  takes  three  lines  printing.  Rolled  top 
edge  prevents  cutting  hands  when  setting.  Bent  back  for  easy  reading. 
Stiff  aluminum  plate  has  a  matt  finish.  Will  take  crayon,  ink,  paint  or 
lacquer. 

Heavy  wire  stem,  vinyl  coated.  No  rust,  no  corrosion  from  sprays,  fer¬ 
tilizers,  etc.  Offset  to  reduce  turning.  1614"  long,  no  bending  or  stooping 
to  read. 

Ideal  for  Iris,  Peonies,  Hemerocallis,  Mums,  Dahlias  and  other  tall 


blooming  flowers. 

PRICES  POSTAGE  PAID 

1  Dozen  . $  2.95 

25  for  .  5.50 

100  for  .  17.50 

Bulk  packed  in  cartons  of  200  at  $16.00  per  hundred,  transportation  collect. 
Send  250  for  sample,  deductible  from  orders  of  100  or  more. 

TOP  O’  THE  RIDGE 

100  E.  81st  North  •  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64118 


PEONIES,  Queen  of  Flowers 

Spectacular  beauty,  fragrant  endurance  unlimited,  practically  a 
permanent  perennial.  Excellent  for  use  in  landscape  as  an  accent 
plant  during  blooming  season;  foliage  decorative  until  hard  frosts. 
Peonies— a  permanent  investment— will  bloom  for  years. 

Join  the  American  Peony  Society 
Dues  $5.00,  paid  annually.  Bulletin  published 
quarterly.  Send  for  list  of  publications. 

AMERICAN  PEONY  SOCIETY 

1071/2  W.  MAIN,  VAN  WERT,  OHIO  45891 


*3nfroch 


ucuig 


RED  PRELUDE  (Saddoris  ’63). 

TB.  30".  M.  RID;  medium  cherry-red  self.  Large  flowers.  Brown  beard, 
tipped  gold.  (Pequot  X  Ebony  Echo).  HC  1962.  Net  $25.00 

SADDORIS  IRIS  GARDEN 

CLEVELAND,  OKLAHOMA  74020 
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THE  NEWARK  CONVENTION 


“Welcome  to  Region  19”  and  the 
Regional  Vice-President  of  Region  19 
Mr.  Paul  Hoffmeister. 


Dr.  Clarke  Cosgrove  of  San  Gabriel, 
California,  the  1966  Convention  Guest 
Speaker,  asking  the  convention  attendees 
at  the  banquet  dinner  “What’s  Your 
Line?” 


Hubert  Fischer,  William  Bledsoe,  Mrs.  Hubert  Fischer,  Cliff  Benson,  Mrs. 
Flaminia  Specht,  Bob  Carney,  Ira  E.  Wood,  Mrs.  Ira  E.  Wood,  and  Joe  Gatty. 
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The  Cup  Winners  at  Newark 

THE  FRANKLIN  COOK  MEMORIAL  CLP 

Stepping  Out . Schreiner  s 

THE  PRESIDENT’S  CUP 

Skydiva  . Dr.  Frederick  Knocke 


Dr.  Frederick  J.  Knocke,  the  origi¬ 
nator  of  Cross  Country,  being  con¬ 
gratulated  by  Hubert  Fischer,  President 
of  the  American  Iris  Society,  for  being 
the  first  winner  of  the  new  President's 
Cup,  awarded  to  Dr.  Knocked  origina¬ 
tion  Skydiva. 


Convention  Chairman  Joseph  Gatty 
taking  notes  in  Knocke  garden 


The  Juhasz  Garden 

Bound  Brook ,  N.J. 

Jack  Sharney 

Walking  up  a  long  gravel  road,  too  narrow  for  the  bus,  we  came  upon  the 
Juhasz  garden.  First  we  saw  a  bed  of  standard  dwarfs,  then  tall  bearded 
seedlings,  with  a  row  of  peonies  to  the  back  of  them,  which  were  not  in  bloom. 

The  house,  sitting  on  a  rise,  has  a  very  attractive  stone  front  at  one  end 
which  surrounded  a  bay  window.  This  window  must  afford  the  Juhasz  family 
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a  very  pleasing  view.  They  have  a  foundation  planting  at  the  garden  side  of 
their  house,  of  yews,  azaleas,  and  rhododendrons,  and  near  the  bay  window 
a  variegated  weigela  was  in  full  bloom. 

In  front  of  the  weigela  there  is  a  perennial  bed  which  included  huge  clumps 
of  Siberians,  just  coming  into  bloom.  My  eyes  suddenly  changed  to  green.  I 
wonder  why?  The  coral  bells  behind  them  made  them  stand  out  even  more. 

To  reach  the  display  gardens,  I  crossed  one  of  two  small  wooden  slat 
bridges  to  reach  the  immaculately  groomed  beds.  They  are  raised  and 
bound  by  railroad  ties,  a  very  novel  idea. 


AIS  members  trooping  into  Patricia  Murphy’s  for  lunch 


The  first  beds  on  either  side  of  the  path  contained  the  older  varieties,  where 
I  saw  for  the  first  San  Francisco,  the  first  Dykes  Medal  winner.  These  beds 
showed  me  and  my  fellow  conventioneers  just  how  far  our  hybridizers  have 
advanced  from  them  until  now,  a  remindful  contrast  for  everyone  to  see. 

From  there  the  beds  go  slightly  uphill  on  a  very  graduated  scale,  with 
the  newer  introductions  and  guests  saved  for  last. 

Cayenne  Capers  caught  my  eye  because  of  its  unusually  dark  red  color, 
an  outstanding  plicata.  Neva  Sexton’s  Moon  River  was  in  bloom,  but  Neva 
claims  it  was  a  poor  bloom,  probably  due  to  the  weather,  and  who  but  she 
should  know  best  her  own  child.  Flirt,  one  of  Joe  Gatty’s  introductions, 
reminded  me  of  one  of  my  own  seedlings,  but  Flirt  is  far  superior— a  beautiful 
white  with  fine  flaring  form  and  good  branching. 
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A  real  treat  for  me  was  my  conversation  with  Mrs.  Flaminia  Specht,  from 
Italy,  about  one  of  the  Schreiner  introductions,  Tyrolean  Blue.  We  both 
agreed  that  the  brown-gold  haft  markings,  bright  blue  color,  closed  standards 
and  flaring  falls,  make  it  an  unusual  iris.  However,  Mr.  Specht  did  not  agree 
with  us  and  rather  than  cause  a  minor  “international  incident,”  we  moved  on. 

As  I  looked  up  from  the  last  beds,  I  saw  a  lush  green  forest.  Besides 
providing  very  beautiful  scenery,  I’m  sure  it  serves  as  a  very  good  wind  break. 

I’m  ashamed  to  admit  that  I  did  not  get  to  meet  our  hosts  of  this  beautiful 
garden,  but  I  heard  much  later  in  the  day  that  Mr.  Juhasz  had  broken  his 
ankle  the  day  before.  Yet  he  greeted  his  guests  with  a  cast  and  a  cane.  That, 
iris  lovers,  is  what  I  call  true  dedication  to  a  labor  of  love. 

As  I  turned  back  to  our  bus,  I  couldn’t  help  feeling  a  little  sorry  at  having 
to  leave,  but  such  is  the  convention  schedule. 

My  thanks  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Juhasz  for  allowing  us  the  privilege  of  seeing 
their  garden.  I  hope  we  will  all  be  welcome  to  return  someday. 

The  Garden  of 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Melvin  A.  Leavitt 

Barbara  Serdynski 

When  asked  to  write  up  the  Leavitt  garden  for  the  AIS  Bulletin,  my  first 
reply  was  “But  gee,  what  will  I  write  about?  Well,  how  silly  can  one  get?  As 
soon  as  I  entered  the  garden  I  knew  very  well  I  had  my  work  cut  out  for  me 
and  I’d  have  plenty  to  write  about.  Here  was  a  garden  in  peak  bloom  and  a 
veritable  feast  for  any  iris  lover,  with  glorious  colors  bursting  out  in  row 
after  row  and  each  lovely  bloom  grown  to  perfection. 

Upon  entering  the  garden  one  couldn’t  avoid  seeing  the  rose  beds,  cultured 
and  groomed  into  a  picture  of  health;  the  many  fat  buds  nestled  in  deep 
shining  foliage  would  soon  be  putting  on  a  show  all  their  own.  Proceeding 
farther  along  one  came  to  what  I  considered  a  real  surprise,  a  beautiful 
display  of  standard  dwarf  irises.  Circled  under  a  large  maple  tree,  the 
earth  had  been  well  cultivated,  and  placed  within  this  circle  were  the  dwarf 
irises  in  10  and  12  inch  clay  pots.  I  saw  several  named  varieties,  but  most 
were  seedlings  that  had  been  donated  for  the  convention  cause.  All  were 
very  well  grown,  and  very  few  were  not  in  bloom.  Some  had  as  many  as 
three  stalks  in  full  flower.  Now  this  didn’t  happen  by  sheer  accident,  as  it’s 
not  easy  to  bring  dwarfs  into  bloom  along  with  the  tails.  I  was  quite  fasci¬ 
nated  and  wondered  just  how  this  was  done,  and  with  the  help  of  a  most 
gracious  hostess,  Mrs.  Leavitt,  here’s  the  “recipe.”  Upon  receiving  the 
rhizomes  they  were  planted  immediately  and  placed  in  a  cold  frame  until 
buds  showed  color.  As  soon  as  color  appeared  the  pots  were  transferred  to 
a  freezer  and  left  there  until  two  days  before  convention  time.  At  this  time 
all  pots  were  removed  from  the  freezer,  watered  well,  and  placed  in  their 
“circle  of  glory”  beneath  the  tree.  Seven  clumps  of  spuria  irises  also  were  on 
display  in  another  section  of  the  garden.  One  was  in  bloom  and  I  noticed 
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Dwarfs  and  medians  in  pots,  blooming 
with  the  tails  in  Leavitt’s  garden 


Mel  Leavitt  of  Region  19  and  the 
originator  of  Bristol  Gem,  the  run¬ 
ner-up  to  Skydiva  for  the  new  Pres¬ 
ident’s  Cup,  and  Mr.  Ralph  Johnson, 
President  of  the  Spuria  Iris  Society, 
admiring  the  first  Spuria  bloom  seen 
at  a  National  Meeting— again  thanks 
to  Mr.  Leavitt  and  his  way  with 
coaxing  out-of-season  irises  into 
bloom  at  tall  bearded  time. 


several  other  stalks  that  were  showing  buds.  I  hope  that  other  visiting  mem¬ 
bers  appreciated  the  sight  of  dwarfs  and  spurias  in  bloom  along  with  the 
tails.  Knowing  the  care  and  timing  involved  to  bring  this  about,  it  did  make 
a  lasting  impression  in  my  memory. 

The  tall  bearded  irises  were  far  above  the  “call  of  duty,”  and  bloom  was 
GOOD.  Mel’s  own  child,  Bristol  Gem,  a  nicely  formed,  clean  deep  blue,  was 
in  excellent  growth,  having  several  lovely  stalks  with  well  spaced  blooms. 
Monte  Sano  (Bledsoe),  a  medium  gentian  blue,  also  had  several  stalks  which 
measured  42  inches  high,  and  with  three  flowers  open  at  one  time,  could 
hardly  be  overlooked.  Southern  Comfort  (Hinkle)  a  light  cream  self,  on 
stalks  equally  as  tall,  was  another  that  took  my  eye.  Stepping  Out  was 
doing  just  that  and  the  large  clump  was  sporting  five  bloom  stalks,  with  either 
three  fully  opened  ffowers,  or  two  opened  blooms  along  with  a  fat  bud  just 
ready  to  open,  truly  was  a  picture  all  its  own.  Color  was  really  intense. 
Brilliant  and  clear  Granada  Gold  (Schreiner’s),  Western  Music  (Lyon),  a 
white  ground  lavender  plicata,  Flirt  (Gatty),  a  wide  ruffled  white,  were  all 
putting  on  a  good  display.  I  took  particular  notice  that  many  of  the  older 
varieties  were  actually  giving  some  of  the  newer  ones  a  run  for  their  money. 
Dotted  Swiss,  Real  Delight,  Cayenne  Capers,  Apple  Valley,  etc., 
were  excellent. 
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Being  a  sort  of  nut  on  iris  culture  myself,  I  find  myself  checking  color  of 
foliage,  growth  in  general  and  pest  damage,  along  with  the  bloom,  and 
would  like  to  point  out  that  this  garden  was  a  perfect  example  of  what 
good  culture  can  bring  forth.  Older  varieties  are  often  tossed  out  to  make 
way  for  the  latest  introductions  .  .  .  or  .  .  .  perhaps  because  they  have  failed 
to  impress  us  at  time  of  bloom.  In  so  doing  we  really  miss  out  on  some  very 
pretty  irises  simply  because  they  were  not  as  well  grown  as  they  could  have 
been.  After  looking  at  some  of  these  older  varieties,  and  seeing  them  so 
well  grown,  I  walked  away  wondering  why  in  the  world  1  had  thrown  them 
out.  All  foliage  was  so  clean  and  healthy,  and  not  a  sign  of  trouble  .  .  .  and 
I  really  looked  for  it,  believe  me. 


Hubert  Fischer  discusses  irises  with 
Harry  Randall  in  Smith  garden 


A  convention  first.  Miniature  Dwarf 
Bearded  and  Standard  Dwarf  Bearded  in 
bloom  at  Tall  Bearded  time.  From  left 
to  right:  Adelaide  Peterson,  President  of 
the  Median  Iris  Society;  Mrs.  Flaminia 
Specht,  representing  the  Italian  Iris  So¬ 
ciety;  the  Reverend  Dudley  E.  Benbow, 
President  of  the  British  Iris  Society; 
and  Mel  Leavitt  of  Region  19  who,  by 
an  experimental  program  of  two  years, 
found  the  way  to  have  Medians  in 
bloom  for  the  1966  A.I.S.  Convention. 
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The  children-to-be  (seedlings)  were  equally  well  cared  for  in  cultivated 
beds  approximately  6  X  20  ft.,  with  six  rows  of  seedlings  per  bed,  well 
spaced  for  future  expansion.  The  little  ones  were  already  up  about  8  to  9 
inches,  and  looked  as  tho  they  had  been  fed  a  well  balanced  diet  of  baby 
food. 

Mrs.  Leavitt  did  admit  the  happiest  days  of  their  lives  is  when  a  load  of 
good  manure  is  delivered  to  the  garden.  A  good  sized  “serving”  is  placed 
beneath  each  clump  as  the  rhizomes  are  planted.  It  is  down  deep  enough  to 
make  the  roots  stretch  down  after  it  and  thus  creating  no  harmful  contact 
with  the  rhizome  itself.  It  was  doing  the  trick  too.  I  have  always  felt  the 
same  happiness  when  a  load  of  “earthly  goodies”  has  been  delivered  to  my 
garden,  and  meeting  some  one  who  shared  my  own  enthusiasm  was  a  real 
treat.  I  saw  many  more  new  varieties  growing  here,  but  in  order  to  give 
a  complete  coverage  of  the  beauty  and  variety  of  this  garden  have  devoted  a 
few  lines  to  the  things  that  impressed  me  the  most.  Time  did  not  permit 
my  staying  longer,  and  I  was  “yanked”  from  the  garden  protesting  and 
screaming  that  a  good  reporter  should  be  allowed  a  bit  more  time  to  “cover 
the  story”  .  .  .  but  i  was  delighted  that  I  was  one  of  many  who  had  the  chance 
to  visit  the  garden  of  MR.  AND  MRS.  MEL  LEAVITT. 


The  Wood  Garden  Revisited 

Jake  Scharff 

In  1961,  when  we  visited  the  garden  of  Betty  and  Ira  Wood,  I  recall  irises 
that  were  well  grown  on  raised  beds.  Any  hybridizer  knew  that  these  irises 
had  received  all  of  the  attention  possible  to  produce  maximum  bloom  and 
growth. 

As  we  wended  our  way  through  the  suburban  area  of  New  Providence,  I 
wondered  what  would  be  in  store  for  us  this  year.  The  season  was  early  and 
some  of  the  gardens  visited  earlier  provided  bloomstalks,  a  week  away  from 
peak  bloom. 

No  irises  greeted  us  as  we  stepped  from  our  bus  and  entered  the  manicured 
velvety  lawn  beyond  the  split  rail  fence.  No  irises,  although  there  was  other¬ 
wise  spectacular  bloom.  There  was  the  late  flowering  Prince  George  double 
crabapple  and  the  yellow  blossoms  of  the  pontentiiia,  Katherine  Dykes.  There 
were  the  red  geraniums  in  the  red  brick  planter  on  the  front  of  the  white, 
green  shuttered,  house.  A  blue  clematis  was  ablaze  with  bloom  and  there  was 
a  pyracantha  gracefully  espaliered  against  the  chimney  at  the  south  of  the 
house.  Along  the  fence  were  the  sturdy  branches  of  a  Silver  Moon  rose  which 
had  not  as  yet  opened  its  single  blossomed  bloom. 

And  then  we  rounded  the  house  into  the  garden-of-the-year.  A  magnificent 
bloom  of  irises  greeted  our  eyes.  Stalks  with  many  flowers  were  open  to  greet 
us.  We  had  no  right  to  expect  such  bloom,  but  here  it  was. 

The  Woods  had  relegated  their  personal  irises  to  the  back  beds  and  the 
guests  were  displayed  in  two  long  rows,  with  ample  space  to  view  each  and 
every  iris.  There  were  markers  placed  both  to  the  front  and  the  rear  of  each 
clump,  which  aided  materially  in  the  identification  of  each  iris. 
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Ira  Wood  pointing  out  Maynard  Knopf’s 
Craftsman  to  him  in  Wood  garden 


Judge  Guy  Rogers  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jesse 
Wills  in  the  Knocke  garden 


Here,  as  in  most  of  the  other  gardens,  was  a  fine  clump  of  Stepping  Out. 
No  wonder  it  became  the  outstanding  choice  of  those  at  the  meeting  as  the 
winner  of  the  Franklin  Cook  Memorial  Cup.  Here  also  was  many  a  stalked 
clump  of  Dr.  Knocke’s  Skydiva,  its  yellow  beard  accenting  its  clean  whiteness, 
the  falls  brushed  with  a  blue  edging.  This  iris  was  voted  the  President’s  Cup. 

I  noted  that  the  flowers  of  Dr.  Knocke’s  K-59  were  large  and  well  formed. 
This  is  a  brown  that  does  not  fade.  Several  of  the  flowers  had  been  open  for 
several  days.  The  bloomstalks  were  sturdy  and  the  branching  excellent.  Clara 
Rees’  Angel  Brite  provided  a  bright  spot  in  the  garden.  This  is  a  white  self, 
highlighted  by  the  brilliant  gold  of  its  haft.  Quite  different  was  Jeanette 
Nelson’s  Foreign  Affair,  an  unusual  blend  of  rose-purple  and  golden  brown, 
with  good  form  and  branching.  Her  Alaskan  Crown  was  a  lacy  white,  with 
both  standards  and  falls  edged  yellow. 

Maynard  Knopf  had  two  that  I  liked.  His  Craftsman  is  a  must  on  my 
order  list.  It  is  a  deep  yellow  with  white  falls,  edged  yellow,  with  a  broad 
yellow  haft.  His  Hi  Value  is  a  lovely  light  pink  with  matching  beard. 

A  number  of  the  Schreiner  newer  irises  were  in  good  bloom.  Both  Flamen¬ 
co  Dancer  and  Frontier  Marshall  should  prove  to  be  two  of  the  better 
reds  for  garden  bloom.  There  was  one  red  that  had  an  intense  depth  of  color, 
El  Dorado’s  Warlock.  Here  it  lacked  height,  and  its  branching  was  poor. 
Perhaps  its  performance  is  better  in  other  places. 

Quite  pleasing  was  Roy  Brizendine’s  Ruffled  Valentine.  Very  floriferous, 
its  tangerine  beard  accented  the  whiteness  of  the  ruffled  standards  and  falls. 
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And  there  were  other  fine  irises.  Catherine  and  Kenneth  Smith’s  yellow 
beauties,  King’s  Highway  and  Sarah  Averell,  each  different  and  desirable, 
as  was  Terrell’s  Hosanna.  A  cross  section  of  color  from  Gordon  Plough,  with 
fine  bloom  of  Milestone,  Grand  Alliance,  Rainbow  Valley,  and  Tropic 
Blue,  was  pleasing.  The  Georgia  Hinkle  quality  was  evidenced  in  Dear  Bob, 
Southern  Comfort  and  one  that  was  new  to  me,  Eve.  This  one  to  me  is  a 
darker  edition  of  Symphony,  which  has  long  been  one  of  my  favorites. 

Had  another  person  been  given  my  assignment,  I  am  sure  that  other  fine 
irises  would  have  been  noted,  and  some  that  I  have  mentioned,  been  omitted. 
I  hope  that  I  will  be  permitted  to  attend  the  annual  meting  in  New  York  in 
1970.  Perhaps  I  will  have  the  pleasure  of  revisiting  the  Wood  garden  again 
at  that  time. 


The  Garden  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  F.  Bonsai 

Elizabeth  Rowe 

Tuesday,  immediately  following  our  luncheon  at  the  Robin  Hood  Inn  in 
Clifton,  New  Jersey,  our  buses  made  their  way  to  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
A.  F.  Bonsai,  Upper  Montclair,  New  Jersey.  Their  lovely  white  brick  and 
shingled  house  was  set  back  from  the  street  along  an  oak  lined  drive,  with  an 
imposing  view  not  only  of  the  garden  but  the  beautifully  landscaped  grounds. 
Red  azaleas  still  in  bloom  added  to  the  picture,  and  one  could  readily  see 
and  enjoy  the  last  blooms  of  a  pink  dogwood.  A  stately  spruce  whose  branches 
dipped  almost  to  the  ground  dominated  the  top  of  a  wall  at  the  end  of  the 
drive,  and  the  ground  beneath  it  was  covered  with  pachysandra.  A  humming¬ 
bird  intent  on  its  own  spring  doings  paid  us  a  visit. 

The  yard  itself  has  a  terraced  effect,  with  long  walks  and  steps  to  reach  the 
gardens.  In  an  immaculate  display  bed,  edged  with  tulips  and  accented  by 
white,  pink  and  red  azaleas,  clumps  of  many  tall  bearded  and  median  irises 
which  I  had  admired  previously  could  be  viewed.  Here,  at  leisure,  one  could 
see  clumps  of  Gay  Paree,  Blue  Sapphire,  Rococo,  Francis  Craig,  Big 
Waterfall,  Gold  Formal,  Deep  Space,  Siva  Siva,  Trophy,  Copper 
Medallion,  Lillipinkput,  Small  Cloud  and  Rose  Hermosa. 

The  convention  display  beds  were  at  a  lower  level,  immediately  in  front 
of  these  irises.  But,  due  to  the  tricks  of  the  weather  which  had  plagued  all 
iris  gardens  this  year,  very  few  irises  were  in  bloom.  However,  there  were 
many  buds  to  be  seen,  and  you  could  tell  that  with  another  week  of  warm, 
sunny  weather  these  too  would  be  spreading  their  glory  to  all  viewers.  These 
clumps  were  well  grown  and  the  beds  were  spotless. 
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Tryolean  Blue,  of  the  Schreiner’s,  continually  pleases  me  and  again  did 
so  in  this  garden— a  striking  combination  of  almost  a  royal  blue  with  golden 
hafts. 

Mrs.  R.  Brown’s  Arctic  Wine  is  a  lovely  intermediate,  nicely  branched. 

Purple  Villa,  of  Jim  Gibson,  a  complete  surprise  to  me,  produced  many 
“Oh’s”  and  “Ah’s”  from  all  viewers. 

Two  of  Mrs.  F.  McGee’s  irises,  Sir  Gordon  and  Trisha,  were  in  beautiful 
bloom  and  showed  their  onco  breeding  to  advantage. 

All  too  soon  the  whistles  blared,  calling  us  back  to  our  buses.  But,  I  took  a 
few  additional  minutes  to  again  view  the  beautiful  grounds,  remarking  on  the 
joy  of  owning  such  a  remarkable  garden,  with  an  added  wish  that  I  could 
return  within  the  week  to  see  the  fruits  of  the  work  on  the  convention  beds. 

Our  thanks  to  the  Bonsais  for  an  enjoyable  visit. 


Garden  of 

Jean  and  Paul  Hoffmeister 

Dorothy  Dennis 

The  garden  of  Jean  and  Paul  (able  RVP  of  19)  is  near  the  northern  range 
of  the  Region,  so  we  were  pleasantly  surprised  to  find  so  much  bloom  in  this 
well  laid  half-acre,  protected  by  several  pines,  white  and  Scotch,  and  many 
tall  shrubs,  among  them  Pfitzer  juniper,  yew  and  large  plants  of  pyracantha 
in  bud. 

This  garden  features  not  only  tall  bearded  irises,  but  bearded  irises  in  all 
classes,  oncobreds  and  Siberians.  Because  of  the  lateness  of  the  season,  there 
was  an  unusual  amount  of  median  bloom;  these  rarely  seen  on  convention 
tours.  Most  of  them  were  placed  at  the  front  and  corners  of  the  beds,  inter¬ 
spaced  with  pansies,  coral  bells,  blue  flax,  candytuft  and  other  spring-blooming 
plants,  to  complement  and  enhance  the  irises.  Some  of  the  standard  dwarfs 
still  in  bloom  were  the  beautifully  formed  light  yellow  Baria,  Curtsy  with 
white  standards  and  light  lavender-blue  falls,  creamy  Brite,  the  red-garnet 
bitone  Garnet  Treasure,  Spring  Fairy,  a  yellow  bitone  with  cream  beard, 
and  Spring  Mist,  gray-blue  and  chartreuse  with  fine  form. 

Off  to  one  side  a  good  clump  of  the  flaring,  smooth  spricot  IB  Lillipinkput 
was  proving  itself  well  worthy  of  its  Sass  Award.  Deep  garnet  Maroon  Caper 
shows  its  I.  aphylla  parentage  in  its  excellent  branching.  Barbi  is  a  good 
ruffled  yellow.  Hoffmeister’s  own  unusual  Blue  Twist  has  flaring  falls  with 
blue  beard  and  twisty  standards.  Dark  Eden’s  deep  red-black  is  set  off  by  a 
lavender  beard. 

Pure  white  Pewee,  and  the  blue  and  white  plicata  Widget,  are  still  fine 
examples  of  MTBs. 

Crystal  Bay,  a  BB  from  Bennett  Jones,  with  white  standards  and  white 
falls  bordered  blue,  has  excellent  branching  and  slim  stem,  all  in  nice  pro¬ 
portion.  Joe  Gatty’s  attractive  BB  seedling  63-1  has  light  creamy  standards 
and  ruffled  white  falls  with  yellow  beard. 
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Jean  Hoffmeister  greets  a  guest  in  her 
garden 


Flaminia  Specht  and  Robert  Carney  in 
Smith’s  garden 


One  bed  is  planted  entirely  with  oncobreds.  Doing  especially  well  were 
Kalifa  Gulnare,  Asoka  of  Nepal,  Imam  Salah  with  odd  yellow  signal,  and 
little  Oyez. 

At  the  corner  of  one  bed  was  a  planting  of  Bellmer’s  Granny  Sherman,  a 
good  medium  blue  with  strong  fragrance.  Hoffmeister’ s  Paramour  is  a  pink 
self,  with  no  yellow,  and  with  matching  pink  beard.  Plough’s  Grand  Alliance 
had  only  one  open  bloom,  a  well-formed  navy  blue  with  matching  beard,  but 
showing  its  good  wide-branched  stalk.  Gibson’s  Villa  Night  is  another  at¬ 
tractive  dark  one,  and  his  Bug’s  Ear,  a  light  apricot  with  tangerine  beard, 
has  the  most  lace  I’ve  seen  so  far;  even  the  styles  are  frothy.  Schortman’s 
Echo  One  is  a  most  interesting  orange-yellow  plicata,  almost  entirely  stippled 
except  for  a  small  white  blaze,  set  off  by  a  brown  beard.  Schreiner’s  Blue 
Petticoats,  another  plicata,  this  one  in  white  with  lavender-blue  stitching, 
has  the  most  ruffled,  flat  flaring  falls  I’ve  seen  in  plicatas. 

Fragrance  was  most  pronounced  in  all  gardens  this  season,  and  Southern 
Comfort,  here  and  elsewhere,  gave  out  a  strong  odor  of  anise. 

The  garden  rises  toward  the  back,  making  a  natural  terrace,  and  here  Jean 
served  refreshments. 

We  were  reluctant  to  leave  this  charming  garden  with  its  well-grown  guest 
irises,  and  the  large  clumps  of  older  favorites,  with  the  many  buds  giving 
promise  of  spectacular  beauty  to  come  in  another  day  or  so. 
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The  Knocke  Garden: 
Newest  Irises  at  Their  Best 


Irwin  A.  Conroe 

A  visit  to  the  country  estate  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Frederick  J ,  Knocke,  in  Head- 
ington,  New  Jersey,  is  a  journey  into  graciousness  and  charm  rarely  ex¬ 
perienced  in  the  Northeast  any  more.  Time  was  when  spacious  gardens  invited 
the  traveller  into  cool  shade  on  the  edge  of  beckoning  vistas  of  tree,  shrub 
and  flower,  where  soft  shadows  on  spacious  lawns  offered  shelter  from  blazing 
suns.  Time  was  when  many  such  gardens  lured  the  flower-lover  and  offered 


Visitors  viewing  iris  over  the  fence  at  the  Knocke  garden 


him  opportunity  to  let  tensions  flow  into  the  ground  as  he  sat  within  eye 
reach  of  beautiful  plants  and  plantings.  To  some  of  us  time  stood  still  for  a 
day  while  we  visited  the  Knocke  homestead.  Here  the  beauty  of  well- 
landscaped  acreage  blends  well  with  fences  and  fields  dedicated  to  the  use 
and  pleasures  of  horses  and  horsemanship  the  while  most  of  the  plants  and 
plantings  are  dedicated  to  the  promotion  of  irises  and  iris  culture. 

Most  of  the  irises  are  planted  in  borders  around  sweeping  lawn  and 
grounds.  Here  the  irises  are  given  plenty  of  room  to  sprawl  out  and  grow 
luxuriously.  There  is  no  sense  of  crowding  despite  the  impressive  numbers 
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of  clumps  to  be  seen  and  enjoyed.  The  Knocke  gardens  are  so  well-planned 
and  so  extensive  that  the  entire  group  of  conventioneers  could  readily  be 
accommodated  with  room  for  everyone  to  study  irises  to  his  heart’s  content. 
Indeed,  the  spaciousness  of  the  horse  exercise-and-training  barn  alone  readily 
provided  an  eating-place  for  the  whole  convention  group  and  left  half  of  the 
area  for  a  magnificent  demonstration  of  horsemanship  by  Mrs.  Knocke  for  the 
delectation  of  everyone  who  likes  to  see  a  beautiful  horse  being  put  gracefully 
through  his  paces. 

Here  there  were  so  many  irises  on  display  that  each  conventioneer  could 
examine  irises  enough  to  last  him  throughout  the  week,  despite  the  fact  that 
hundreds  of  irises  were  not  yet  beyond  the  bud  stage.  Here  is  the  home  of 
Skydiva,  which  won  the  President’s  Cup  as  the  outstanding  iris  produced 
within  the  host  Region.  (This  was  the  first  presentation  of  this  Cup  as  such, 
as  apart  from  the  presentation  of  the  Cook  Cup  for  best  performing  iris  in  a 
Convention.)  Here  also  is  the  home  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  irises  seen 
in  many  a  day:  Cross  Country,  which  performed  so  magnificently  at  the 
Memphis  convention  last  year.  How  disappointing  it  must  have  been  to  Dr. 
Knocke  not  to  have  this  outstanding  iris  in  bloom  where  convention-goers  this 
year  could  see  it.  There  was  an  impressively  long  row  of  Cross  Country 
waiting  to  burst  into  bloom,  but  the  season  was  unkind  to  both  grower  and 
viewer.  However,  there  were  many  other  Knocke  irises  to  be  seen.  This 
article  is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  to  comment  on  their  excellence.  After 
all,  one  might  have  seen  in  the  Knocke  plantings  the  irises  of  something  more 
than  a  hundred  hybridizers  had  the  blooming  season  coincided  a  bit  better 
with  the  convention  visit.  All  but  thirty-four  of  these  hybridizers  had  multiple 
exhibits.  One  does  not  need  to  be  much  of  a  statistician  to  observe  that  if 
the  Knocke  garden  had  been  at  peak  bloom  visitors  could  have  studied  the 
offerings  of  America’s  rank  and  file  of  hybridizers  without  going  beyond  the 
Knocke  gardens! 

One  should  hasten  to  say  that,  despite  a  late  season,  there  was  much  to  see 
and  too  little  time  in  which  to  see  everything.  Most  of  the  irises  to  be  seen 
ranged  in  age  from  one  to  five  years.  The  oldest  irises— the  four  and  five  year 
old  irises— were  in  the  graduation  rows  behind  the  newest  irises— the  seedlings 
and  the  first  or  second  year  offerings.  Thus  one  had  opportunity  to  compare 
the  best  of  the  newest  irises  with  the  best  of  the  irises  produced  within  the 
past  five  or  six  years.  So  magnificently  do  the  irises  grow  in  the  Knocke  gar¬ 
den  that  one  should  caution  most  convention-goers  against  the  possibility  of 
a  recurrence  of  similar  luxurious  growth  and  floribundance  in  our  gardens 
back  home.  And  these  were  only  three-year  clones! 

One  cannot  readily  forget  the  added  treat  of  a  special  riding  performance 
exhibited  by  the  older  of  the  two  Misses  Knockes  for  the  benefit  of  those  of  us 
who  remained  in  the  Knocke  garden  for  the  rest  of  that  second  day’s  visit. 
An  appreciative  audience  was  thrilled  by  performance  of  both  horse  and  rider. 
It  will  be  long  before  the  visitors  to  the  Knocke  homestead  will  forget  the 
charm  and  hospitality  of  the  Knocke  famliy  and  the  beauty  and  delights  of 
their  gardens.  It  is  the  privilege  of  such  visits  which  makes  AIS  Conventions 
highlights  in  an  irisarian’s  life. 
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SORRY 


The  garden  report 
on  the  Cassebeer 
garden  is  not  in, 
and  we  have  to  go 
to  press 


Mr.  Fred  Cassebeer  of  White  Swirl 
fame,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Specht  of  Flor¬ 
ence,  Italy,  enjoying  the  irises  and  the 
way  they  grow  in  the  Knocke  garden. 


Two  Visits  to 

The  Katherine  Smith  Garden 

William  G.  McGarvey 

If  Joe  Gatty’s  committee  arranged  for  two  visits  by  plan,  they  should  be 
congratulated  for  their  wisdom;  and  if  they  did  it  in  expedient  solution  to 
chance  events,  they  should  count  themselves  lucky.  But  quite  aside  from  any 
reasons  the  convention  committee  may  have  had  for  returning  us  to  Katherine 
Smith’s  lovely  garden  for  a  second  visit,  those  of  us  who  went  back— the  large 
majority  of  us  did— had  more  than  double  the  amount  of  pleasure,  since  on 
the  return  trip  we  not  only  had  the  garden  and  much  iris  bloom,  but  we 
even  had  much  more  of  the  time  of  our  hostess  than  was  possible  on  our 
first  visit. 

One  discovers  very  quickly  that  Katherine  Smith  knows  her  garden.  This 
knowledge  is  an  aspect  of  courtesy  not  understood  by  all  garden  hosts,  but 
very  much  appreciated  by  visitors.  Mrs.  Smith’s  skill  as  a  hostess  was  well 
illustrated  by  what  happened  when  an  attractive  lady  (I  believe  her  name 
was  Mrs.  Wolford)  asked  me  to  identify  a  plant  in  one  of  the  garden  beds. 
Luckily  we  spied  Katherine  Smith,  who  then  introduced  us  both  to  caper 
spurge— Euphorbia  lathyris  or  “mole  plant.”  This  is  a  biannual  which  is  grown 
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Catherine  Smith  greeting  Reverend  Benbow,  President  of  the  British  Iris  Society, 
and  Robert  Carney.  In  foreground  Peg  DaBagh  talks  to  Jesse  Wills.  Barbara 
Serdynski  is  behind  Reyerend  Benbow. 


in  the  Smith  garden  to  discourage  moles,  and  our  hostess  told  us  that  when 
moles  cut  the  roots  of  these  plants  as  they  dig  their  tunnels,  the  milky  sap 
which  then  flows  is  very  distasteful  to  them  so  they  go  away.  (Further  check¬ 
ing  with  a  biologist  friend  when  I  got  home  brought  the  information  that  the 
moles  have  a  good  reason  to  dislike  the  latex  sap— it  is  very  poisonous.  In 
passing,  this  plant  is  closely  related  to  the  castor  plant  and  its  use  to  dis¬ 
courage  moles  may  not  be  fiction.) 

In  chatting  about  her  garden  interests,  Mrs.  Smith  told  about  visits  along 
with  her  mother  to  the  Shaw  Gardens  in  St.  Louis  and  of  other  experiences 
that  caused  her  to  catch  the  “gardening  virus.”  One  can  only  hope  that  this 
vims  continues  to  be  caught  by  other  equally  pleasant  people. 

Since  each  convention  should  have  some  influence  on  those  that  follow,  it 
should  be  noted  that  the  committee  that  can  make  previous  plans  for  at  least 
one  garden  that  is  intrinsically  beautiful  and  interesting  as  a  garden— with  or 
without  iris  bloom— gives  itself  a  cushion  against  one  very  serious  aspect  of 
disappointment,  a  lack  of  bloom.  And  when,  as  has  happened  on  a  number 
of  conventions,  bloom  in  a  garden  opens  a  day  or  two  later,  as  it  did  in  the 
Smith  garden,  the  intrinsically  beautiful  garden  adds  incentive  for  a  second 
visit. 

Now  these  comments  are  not  made  in  an  attempt  to  veil  disappointment 
with  a  lack  of  bloom,  since  each  convention  is  organized  around  a  chance  to 
see  bloom  and  our  first  visit  to  this  garden  revealed  very  little  bloom.  This 
was  disappointing.  But  conventions  can’t  be  shifted  around,  and  this  fact 
needs  to  be  faced.  But  the  fact  of  the  Smith  garden  made  a  return  trip  re- 
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warding  and  frequently  events  of  this  sort  can  be  planned. 

However,  this  is  enough  on  the  subject  of  conventions.  So  let’s  turn  to  the 
Smith  garden.  It  provides  the  best  of  settings  for  the  display  of  irises.  In  it 
irises  are  shown  in  groups  small  enough  to  be  comprehended.  Each  such 
group  has  a  background  and  the  irises  are,  therefore,  seen  as  garden  flowers 
and  not  as  stock  items  for  sale  in  commercial  rows. 

Our  first  visit  demonstrated  the  only  advantage  of  the  bud  convention— a 
chance  to  see  clearly  the  plants  that  are  really  early.  In  fact,  peak  bloom  at 
the  large  garden  blankets  all  types,  and  it  is  particularly  impossible  to  see  the 
early  one  that  has  passed  its  peak.  One  early  one,  a  Smith  seedling,  62-3,  was 
in  first  flush  of  bloom  on  our  first  visit  and  in  full  bloom  on  our  second.  It  is 
a  light  yellow  of  good  form  with  the  type  of  branching  that  produces  a  fine 
garden  clump.  From  what  Katherine  Smith  had  to  say  about  it,  she  believes 
that  she  has  better  yellows.  But  I  doubt  that  she  has  another  light  yellow 
quite  as  good  as  this  one,  since  they  are  so  few  in  number  that  the  good  old 
Cool  Lemonade  is  the  standard  in  many  gardens  after  twenty  years  have 
passed  since  its  introduction.  Smith  62-3  has  a  good  form  and  is  obviously 
early.  It  deserves  introduction  because  it  will  fill  a  garden  need  for  good 
modern  irises  in  its  color  class. 

Another  Smith  seedling,  64-36,  is  also  early  and  hence  useful  in  much  the 
same  way  as  the  yellow  just  mentioned.  But  this  one  is  exciting  for  other 
reasons  as  well.  It  is  almost  a  red  amoena  and  makes  a  startling  garden  clump. 
The  contrast  between  the  color  of  the  standards  and  the  bright  red  falls  is 
sharp.  Its  falls  are  also  edged  or  outlined  in  the  same  light  color  as  is  found 
in  the  standards  and  this  heightens  the  red  effect.  This  plant  makes  a  good 
garden  clump  and  is  different  from  known  plants  in  a  number  of  favorable 
characteristics.  This  plant  deserves  introduction  on  two  important  criteria— it 
is  attractively  different  and  it  is  early. 

Two  other  Smith  seedlings  should  be  mentioned,  both  of  them  attractive 
yellows.  I  am  told  that  number  64-21  received  an  HC  in  1965  and  it  deserves 
it;  but  as  I  saw  them  it  seemed  to  me  that  64-27,  which  came  from  the  same 
cross  of  Wisdom  X  Sarah  Averill,  is  every  bit  as  good  and  perhaps  even 
a  bit  better.  Both  of  these  plants  make  good  garden  clumps,  and  both  deserve 
a  chance  to  be  examined  and  compared  by  the  AIS  judges.  Since  this  can  only 
be  done  in  a  broad  way  after  they  have  been  introduced  and  distributed,  this 
is  what  should  happen  to  them. 

One  of  the  guest  irises  requires  mention,  Cliff  Benson’s  Dashing  Prince 
was  a  handsome  thing  and  deserving  of  the  very  favorable  comment  directed 
at  it.  My  own  reaction  to  general  praise  is  to  seek  for  the  faults  in  the  thing 
praised,  on  the  theory  that  a  public  relations  job  may  be  in  progress.  And  I 
can  think  of  at  least  one  Dykes  winner  that  won  after  a  promotions  campaign. 
But  Dashing  Prince  can  stand  minute  inspection. 

There  was  another  iris  in  the  garden,  under  number,  but  not  a  guest,  Joe 
Gatty’s  miniature  dwarf  611,  which  was  grown  on  the  terrace  at  the  head  of 
the  garden.  This  is  a  charming  little  plant  which  deserves  to  be  better  known. 

Although  I  have  always  enjoyed  my  visits  to  the  Smith  garden,  the  two  so 
fortunately  close  together  in  this  year  were  outstanding.  The  garden  and  its 
attractive  mistress  brought  much  pleasure  to  my  convention  friends  and  to 
me.  The  American  Iris  Society  must  count  itself  fortunate  to  be  able  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  visit  this  garden. 
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AIS  members  in  Presby  Gardens  at  Montclair,  New  Jersey 
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Impressions  of  the 
Pres  by  Gardens 

Rev.  Dudley  Benbow 
( President  of  the  British  Iris  Society ) 

When  I  left  England  for  my  first  and  very  possibly  my  only  visit  to  the 
United  States,  I  felt  pretty  certain  that  my  visit  to  the  Presby  Garden  would 
be  one  of  the  highlights  of  my  tour.  In  this  I  was  not  disappointed.  Here, 
beautifully  grown  and  clearly  labeled,  is  a  unique  collection  of  irises  covering 
not  only  almost  all  the  widely  distributed  species,  but  hundreds  upon 
hundreds  of  named  varieties  whose  origin  go  back  even  as  far  as  the  16th 
century.  But  the  little  lady  who  for  forty  years  has  watched  over  them, 
cared  for  them,  fought  for  them  at  times  against  stiff  local  opposition,  is  as 
remarkable  a  personality  as  the  gardens  themselves.  I  felt  it  to  be  an  honour 
and  a  privilege  to  have  met  Mrs.  Barbara  Walther,  and  with  other  leading 
iris  personalities  to  share  her  gracious  hospitality  that  same  evening.  My 
pen  could  not  possibly  do  justice  either  to  her  or  to  her  remarkable  achieve¬ 
ments.  I  am  glad  that  another  and  more  distinguished  visitor  is  sharing  the 
task  with  me. 

Many  readers  of  this  Bulletin  will  already  be  aware  of  the  origin  of  this 
famous  collection,  but  perhaps  for  others  the  following  details  may  be  of 
interest.  This  is  a  community  project,  though  Mrs.  Walther  from  the 
beginning  has  been  the  inspiration  and  driving  force  behind  it.  Projects 
like  this  don’t  just  “happen”;  continuous  organization  is  needed;  without 
some  outstanding  personality  to  spur  it  on,  interest  could  easily  flag,  the 
collection  dwindle,  and  the  weeds  take  over.  Here,  then  are  the  details 
provided  with  becoming  modesty  by  Mr.  Walther. 

The  town  of  Montclair,  N.J.,  provides  the  labor  for  the  care  and  replanting 
of  the  irises,  fresh  soil,  fertilizers,  winter  covering  and  many  other  necessary 
materials. 

The  Garden  Club  of  Montclair  sponsored  the  Presby  Gardens  at  their 
start  in  1927,  and  each  year  provides  a  fund  to  help  in  securing  new  irises 
and  effecting  other  improvements. 

The  Citizen’s  Council,  composed  of  horticulturallv  minded  citizens,  and 
aided  by  its  associate  members,  supervise  the  planning,  planting,  replanting 
and  care  of  the  irises;  carry  on  educational  projects  on  the  hybridization  of 
iris  and  its  culture;  keep  identifying  markers  correctly  placed  and  legible; 
provide  helpers  to  care  for  the  irises  in  stormy  periods;  arrange  for  hosts  in 
attendance  during  the  blooming  season;  and  maintain  complete  records  of 
iris  varieties,  contributing  hybridizers  and  other  matters. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  many  fine  new  introductions  and 
seedlings  in  the  plantings  of  modem  tall  beardeds,  and  invidious  to  select 
even  a  few  names.  Some,  inevitably,  were  still  in  the  bud  stage,  but  there 
was  enough  bloom,  especially  among  the  earlier  ones  to  provide  a  sweeping 
sea  of  colour  as  the  beds  curved  away  to  the  end  of  the  garden.  And  it  was 
fascinating  to  pick  out  familiar  blooms  of  those  which  in  the  not  too  distant 
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past  were  leading  varieties.  All  were  growing  well;  I  saw  no  trace  of 
disease  or  untidiness  of  any  kind— a  tribute  to  the  devoted  work  of  the 
local  committee. 

Away  up  on  the  hillside  were  the  beds  of  the  dwarfs  (over  by  now,  of 
course),  the  standard  dwarfs,  intermediates,  and  table  and  border  irises. 
These  were  in  full  flower.  These,  like  the  TBs,  covered  a  wide  range,  both 
in  colour  and  year  of  introduction.  Among  them,  I  was  glad  to  see  a  plaque 
paying  tribute  to  Clarence  White.  This,  placed  by  the  Aril  Society  Inter¬ 
national,  was  surrounded  by  several  of  his  famous  introductions  of  the  1950’s. 
Imam  Salah,  Jallah  Effendi  and  Khalifa  Hirfa  can  still  be  seen  growing 
in  our  gardens. 

I  have  said  that  the  Presby  Memorial  Iris  Gardens  are  unique;  this  is 
liberally  true.  There  are  lovely  displays  of  irises  in  many  private  and  a  few 
public  gardens.  The  irises  in  Kew  Garden,  near  London,  with  statuary  for 
their  centerpiece,  are  lovely.  And  so,  beneath  their  olive  trees,  are  the 
magnificent  plantings  in  Florence,  where  there  is  the  added  attraction  of  a 
number  of  historic  “oldies.”  But  at  Presby,  the  student  of  iris  culture  could 
spend  many  days,  and  from  the  sweep  and  range  of  the  planting,  could  add 
freshly  to  his  knowledge,  as  nowhere  else  in  the  world.  “Barbara”,  for  that 
is  how  she  is  known  to  her  hundreds  of  friends,  “We  Salute  you.” 


The  Earl  Browders  shaking  hands  with  Barbara  Walther 
in  Presby  Gardens 
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The  Presby  Memorial  Gardens 

Flaminia  Specht 

(President  International  Iris  Competition  of  Florence,  Italy;  Vice-President 
Italian  Iris  Society;  Italian  representative  to  AIS  convention ,  1966). 

Here  I  was  finally,  in  the  gardens  that  for  years  I  had  wished  to  see; 
there  was  Barbara  Walther  in  person  to  welcome  us.  It  didn’t  seem  possible 
or  true;  and  yet,  somehow,  I  felt  at  home  in  this  world-known  garden. 

My  expectations  were  great;  so  much  work  and  planning  I  knew,  had 
gone  into  tne  extensive  planting;  but  I  must  say  that  the  picture  that  stood 
before  me  was  above  all  expectations.  There  is  something  musical  in  the 
sweep  of  the  great  lawn  up  the  hill,  just  to  touch  the  iris  beds  and  down  in 
the  lower  grounds  where  the  masses  of  color  stood  out,  backed  by  the  tall 
lines  of  the  trees- -a  sense  of  broad  openness  to  the  sun  and  yet  a  feeling  of 
concentrated  beauty  within  a  green  cloister. 

I  must  keep  track  of  my  impressions  of  the  garden,  for  that  is  what  I  have 
promised  to  do,  but  what  a  job  to  keep  out  the  personal  ties  to  dear  Barbara, 
not  to  speak  at  once  or  too  much  of  what  was  whirling  in  my  mind.  My 
reaction,  after  I  managed  to  decide  where  to  start  (so  much  to  be  seen; 
do  I  rush  uphill  to  the  species  and  dwarfs  or  do  I  start  on  the  historical 
section?  Do  I  visit  the  water  irises  or  do  I  review  the  new  varieties?) 
Finally,  thinking  that  species,  dwarfs  and  antiques  would  wait,  I  gave  my 
full  attention  to  the  new  tall  beardeds.  These  were  beautifully  grown  on 
raised  beds,  close  to  the  entry  side  and  around  the  memorial  stone.  There 
were  so  many,  not  all  in  full  bloom,  that  my  notes  had  to  be  restricted  to 
the  ones  that  struck  me  either  for  one  quality  or  another.  I  can  understand 
what  queens  must  feel  when  they  review  new  recruits  or  old  and  faithful 
ones.  You  go  slowly  down  a  lane  and  you  look  each  variety  in  the  eye, 
from  top  to  bottom,  and  give  it  those  witching  moments  and  bring  away 
the  over  all  impression  of  its  appearance  and  character.  But  not  being  a 
queen  is  of  great  advantage,  for  after  the  review  I  was  able  to  rush  back 
to  the  ones  that  impressed  me,  and  had  a  sort  of  informal  chat  for  better 
understanding.  To  do  justice  to  all  the  ones  I  noticed  a  book  would  not  be 
enough,  so  please  don’t  think  that  the  ones  I  name  are  the  only  ones  I 
liked;  but  they  seemed  to  be  the  ones  I  was  able  to  see,  for  many  were  not 
in  bloom,  or  I  could  not  reach. 

Angelique:  Wisteria  lilac. 

Tatto:  Bright  red  lined  yellow. 

Silver  Trail:  A  very  even  blue. 

3782:  New  combination  of  light  yellow  and  blue,  by  Cook. 

Mohr  Lake:  Large  and  handsome  lilac. 

Supered:  A  red  of  good  and  even  red. 

Desert  Thistle:  An  orchid.  Confirmed  my  opinion  that  Gibson  has  some 
of  the  finest  new  things,  as  proven  by  his  international  successes  in  the 
Florence  competition. 

Henna  Stitches:  A  brick  colour. 

Villa  Night:  A  good  violet. 

Lunar  Fire:  A  huge  and  lovely  apricot,  not  quite  pure  yet. 
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Clifford  Benson  and  Barbara  Walther  in  Presby  Gardens 


K  38:  A  light  violet  plicata;  confirmed  the  great  impression  Dr.  Knocke’s 
irises  have  made  on  me,  especially  Sky  Diva  and  K  5U;  and  I  feel  that  his 
varieties  should  be  shown  abroad  to  give  other  publics  a  chance  to  see  and 
enjoy  them. 

Eventual  and  Mode  I  liked. 

Modern  Trend:  Jeanette  Nelson’s  good  new  orchid  amoena. 

Lemon  Mint:  Light  yellow  with  lots  of  buds. 

Perfectly  Pink  Have:  My  choice  from  the  Serlena  Reynolds  lot;  a  pure 
pink  of  good  shape. 

Breathless:  Attracted  me  for  purity  of  pink  color,  and  good  shape  of 
flowers. 

Crinoline:  A  charming  plicata. 

Frontier  Marshall:  Struck  me  for  the  even  and  good  red  and  its  height, 
quite  an  achievement  in  that  line. 

Brother  Ed:  A  lovely  low  blue. 

Finest  Hour:  Struck  me  as  the  brightest  amoena  I  have  seen,  with  the 
new  contrast  of  white  and  light  red. 

These  impressions  came  to  me  from  the  jotted  down  notes  I  took  on  the 
lovely  Presby  Gardens  Booklet  while  going  through  the  plantings.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  it  started  raining  and  I  was  unable  to  do  justice  to  many  other  lovely 
plants  beckoning  all  over  the  place.  But  1  did  notice  the  clever  way  the 
spurias  and  Siberians  were  placed  and  how  the  best  location  was  provided 
for  the  onco  and  other  special  types.  All  I  can  say  is  that  the  open,  wide 
landscaping  is  superb,  that  the  display  shows  great  planning  and  love  back 
of  it,  that  the  irises  are  well  tended  and  the  tags  clear  and  well  placed 
for  the  visitors’  guidance  and  information. 
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I  hope  that  these  notes  may  mean  something  to  others  who  have  not  had 
the  luck  of  being  amongst  the  visitors  of  the  Presby  Gardens,  especially  at 
convention  time,  and  as  described  by  Rev.  Dudley  Benbow,  President  of  the 
British  Iris  Society,  who  has  so  well  given  the  picture  of  what  these  Gardens 
mean,  how  they  originated,  and  how  they  are  operating  today.  One  thing 
he  has  omitted:  while  going  through  the  older  interesting  hybrids  of  the 
historical  collection,  I  came  upon  a  pretty,  floriferous,  brilliant  purple  which 
carries  his  name.  A  fine  tribute  to  a  person  who  has  for  years  quietly  done 
a  lot  to  create  new  irises  and  promoted  them  in  many  ways,  especially 
backing  up  those  activities  which  are  meant  to  spread  the  knowledge  and  the 
enthusiasm  for  this  lovely  flower  in  the  newest  forms.  I  do  hope  that  he 
enjoyed  Benbow  in  the  Presby  Gardens  as  much  as  I  did. 

But  what  has  been  done  in  the  Presby  Gardens,  a  work  for  which  the 
park  authorities  ot  Montclair  should  be  proud  and  greatly  congratulated, 
is  only  a  part  of  what  Barbara  Walther,  in  her  increasing  activities,  is 
responsible  for.  Far  away,  on  the  Florence  hills,  an  iris  garden  was  started 
in  1954.  It  needed  plants  of  great  interest  to  make  it  at  once  a  point  of 
interest  for  the  iris  lover  and  the  botanist.  It  is  still  a  mystery  to  me  how 
Barbara  Walther  entered  the  picture,  offering  help,  advice,  cooperation.  She 
suddenly  seemed  to  stand  back  of  me  as  if  she  had  her  hand  on  my  shoulder; 
and  never  can  I  forget  her  enthusiastic  letters,  the  careful  shipment  that 
she  and  her  active  workers  did  to  send  to  the  Florence  Gardens  hundreds  of 
plants  from  the  historical  line,  so  that  there  would  be  a  duplicate  of  this 
geneological  tree  in  the  International  Competition  Grounds.  This  feature 
is  a  great  attraction,  has  stimulated  our  prominent  botanists  to  add  species 
to  the  collection,  and  has  been  visited  and  studied  by  many  of  the  partici¬ 
pants  of  the  Florence  Iris  Symposium  of  1963.  I  wonder  if  this  great  lady  has 
ever  known  how  great  her  help  has  been,  how  bracing  her  advice,  how 
important  her  appreciation  of  our  work.  Not  only  were  all  plants  coming  from 
the  historical  line  grown  at  Presby  neatly  labeled  with  names,  dates,  etc; 
but  neatly  typed  lists  went  with  them,  a  document  which  I  keep  and 
cherish,  though  now  stained  by  soil  and  rain  drops. 

I  may  well  say  that  if  there  is  today  a  world  wide  iris  garden  in  Florence, 
Italy,  much  of  its  merit  goes  to  Barbara  Walther,  who  gave  her  share  of  work 
and  experience  after  Mary  Senni  had  given  the  very  first  start  to  an  inter¬ 
national  competition  in  Rome  in  1938. 

One  day  a  list  of  silent  helpers  will  have  to  come  out,  but  I  cannot  refrain 
from  saying  now  what  part  Barbara  has  taken  in  projects  abroad,  while  all 
the  time  conducting  her  intensive  work  in  the  Presby  Gardens.  One  great 
wish  I  must  make:  that  Barbara  will  have  always  more  helpful  backing  from 
the  Montclair  directors,  and  find  specially  minded  assistants,  who  like  her 
actual  helpers,  will  put  deep  interest,  love  and  generous  activity  in  carrying 
on  this  great  work  of  art,  the  Presby  Memorial  Gardens. 

To  me  this  visit  and  meeting  with  Barbara  has  been  an  event  never  to  be 
forgotten. 
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The  convention’s  banquet  dinner — and  a  wish  that  the  event  were  beginning 
instead  of  ending.  From  left  to  right:  Paul  Hoffmeister,  Mrs.  Hoffmeister,  Dr.  Jack 
Durrance,  Mrs.  Edward  Varnum,  Ed  Varnum,  Jay  Ackerman,  Mrs.  William 
Bledsoe,  and  Dr.  Clarke  Cosgrove. 


RESULTS  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  IRIS  COMPETITION 
IN  FLORENCE,  ITALY,  1966 

No  PREMIO  FIRENZE  awarded 

2.  MARIE  PHILLIPS.  Tell  Muhlestein 

3.  PELLA.  R.  W.  Morgan 

4.  RIBBON  ROUND.  C.  W.  Tompkins 

5.  JET  FIRE.  C.  W.  Tompkins 

6.  GOLD  LIGHTNING.  G.  Mayberry 

7.  GRAPE  ARBOR.  Cora  May  Pickard 

8.  CRAFTSMAN.  M.  G.  Knopf. 

Best  early  iris:  11/0  Pie.  J.  M.  Gibson 
Best  late  iris:  ROYAL  OAK.  Dr.  C.  C.  Hall 

Best  rebloomer:  FALTERONA.  Mary,  Senna,  Italy. 

Those  interested  in  entering  future  competitions  should  address,  for 

entry  forms,  rules,  tags  for  parcels,  etc.,  Concozso  International  Dell  Iris 
Palazzo  Strozz,  Firenze,  Italy. 


HOW  TO  JOIN  AN  AIS  ROBIN 

Applications  for  Tall  Bearded  Robins  should  be  sent  to  the  National  Program 
Director.  For  membership  in  other  divisions,  application  may  go  to  the  National 
Program  Director  (advising  which  divisions  you  wish  to  join)  or  to  the  chairman 
of  the  division  in  which  you  wish  to  enroll.  The  Irises  in  General,  General  Hybrid¬ 
izing  and  General  Medians  Divisions  are  recommended  for  fairly  new  irisarians 
wishing  to  gain  broad  general  background  on  those  topics.  Regional  Robin  applica¬ 
tions  may  be  sent  to  your  own  Regional  robin  representative,  the  National  Director 
or  the  division  chairman.  For  names  and  addresses  of  National  Robin  Program 
personnel  please  refer  to  the  directory  of  FLIGHT  LINES  on  the  second  page. 
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REGION  13  BULLETINS  AVAILABLE 

We  think  our  publication  is  pretty  nice  so  we  had  extra  Region  13  Spring 
1966  Bulletins  printed  so  that  we  could  share  with  you.  We  think  the  48 
pages  are  crammed  with  information  from  the  great  Northwest  that  will  be 
helpful  to  all  irisarians.  We  carry  no  advertising. 

We  plan  an  equally  large  Fail  Bulletin.  We  would  also  like  to  share  it  with 
you. 

Subscription  for  1966  is  $1.  If  available  Spring  1966  copies  are  over¬ 
subscribed,  we’ll  extend  your  subscription  for  six  months. 

Send  your  $1.00  to:  Austin  Morgan,  RVP,  Region  13 

Box  248,  College  Place,  Washington 


REJHEROC  ALLIS 

(Daylilies) 


Enjoy  this  wonderful  flower  when  your  iris  season  is 
finished.  Its  long  bloom  season  will  greatly  expand 
your  garden  enjoyment. 

Constant  improvement  in  color,  size,  form  and  habits 
insure  rapid  growth  of  interest  in  this  fine  plant. 

Three  quarterly  journals  and  a  large  yearbook  filled 
with  informative  data  on  varieties,  culture,  performance 
and  progress.  Many  Round  Robins  open  to  participa¬ 
tion. 


ONLY  $5.00  PER  YEAR 

Join  THE  AMERICAN  HEMEROCALLIS  SOCIETY 
Robert  B.  Coker,  Secretary 
Canton,  Georgia 


INTERESTED  IN  DAFFODILS? 

Join  THE  AMERICAN  DAFFODIL  SOCIETY,  INC. 


MEMBERSHIP  BRINGS  YOU  .  .  . 

Basic  information  on  daffodil  culture,  types  and 
classification,  recommended  varieties,  show  pro¬ 
cedures  and  places  to  buy  bulbs. 

The  Daffodil  Journal,  a  quarterly  of  the  Society, 
just  full  of  information  you  should  have. 

The  privilege  of  attending  local,  regional  and  na¬ 
tional  meetings. 

And  new  friends  all  over  the  USA,  all  enthusiastic 
about  Daffodils. 

Annual  Membership— $5.00 


Don’t  delay.  Send  your  check  today  to: 


AMERICAN  DAFFODIL  SOCIETY 
1120  Craig  Road,  Creve  Coeur,  Mo.  63141 
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In  Memoriam 

ETHEL  ANSON  PECKHAM 

(An  In  Memoriam  written  from  papers  sent  by 
Fred  Cassebeer,  Charlotte  Gantz,  Helen  McCaughey, 

Elizabeth  Nesmith,  Veronica  Quist,  and  Bee  Warburton.) 

It  is  in  the  order  of  things  that  there  are  those  whose  works  are  so  per¬ 
manently  inscribed  on  the  pages  of  time  that  they  remain  there  for  all  who 
come  after  to  see.  Such  a  person  was  Ethel  Anson  Peckham.  To  the  people 
who  labor  with  and  love  irises,  two  of  her  works  are  thus  inscribed:  The  first 
monumental  check  lists,  now  collector’s  items;  and  as  one  of  the  great  personal¬ 
ities  of  the  iris  world  who  founded  the  American  Iris  Society,  and  was  a 
charter  member.  For  these  achievements  she  was  awarded  the  Gold  Medal 
of  the  American  Iris  Society,  one  of  the  only  three  such  distinguished  awards 
ever  bestowed.  She  was  awarded  the  Gold  Medal  of  the  British  Iris  Society 
for  her  paintings  of  iris  species,  a  truly  remarkable  collection  of  paintings  and 
plates. 

Ethel  Anson  Peckham  (nee  Steel)  was  born  November  3,  1879,  and  died 
February  23,  1965.  She  was  married  November  1,  1906,  to  Wheeler  Hazard 
Peckham.  While  they  lived  in  New  Rochelle,  New  York,  their  two  children, 
Content  and  Anson,  were  born.  It  was  at  this  home  she  became  an  ardent 
gardener,  and  developed  the  beautiful  grounds  so  many  early  irisarians  re¬ 
member. 

She  was  a  woman  of  many  interests— athletics,  music,  painting,  and  botany. 
Her  paintings  and  copper  plates  of  irises,  many  of  which  are  priceless,  have 
been  added  to  the  historical  exhibits  and  files  of  the  American  Iris  Society. 
It  is  the  hope  of  many  of  us  that  shortly  we  may  have  a  place  in  which  these 
historical  treasures  may  be  exhibited  properly.  These,  together  with  her 
collection  of  old  catalogues  and  books,  dating  back  many  years,  and  of 
bibliographical  material  which  she  collected,  perhaps  are  the  most  complete 
historical  treasures  the  Society  has. 

Her  labors  and  offices  in  the  field  of  botany  are  too  numerous  to  mention 
here,  but  it  should  be  noted  that  she  was  a  member  of  the  Corporation  of  the 
New  York  Botanical  Garden,  and  because  of  the  quality  of  her  work  with  that 
distinguished  garden,  was  named  Honorary  Curator  of  the  iris  and  narcissus 
collections  in  July,  1927.  She  wrote  many  articles  for  the  Journal  of  the  New 
York  Botanical  Garden,  and  contributed  regularly  to  Addisonia  (Colored 
Illustrations  and  Popular  Descriptions  of  Plants)  published  by  that  garden  from 
1925  to  1931.  She  was  a  director  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  New  York, 
and  was  a  life  member  of  the  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania  Horticultural 
Societies.  She  served  as  President  of  the  Federated  Garden  Clubs  of  New 
York.  She  held  a  life  membership  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  and  the 
British  Iris  Society.  She  lectured  in  many  parts  of  the  country  on  garden 
topics,  and  she  was  a  regular  contributor  to  many  gardening  and  flower 
magazines. 

Of  more  immediate  interest  to  readers  of  this  Bulletin  is  the  fact  that 
Mrs.  Peckham  took  an  active  part  in  the  first  trial  garden  of  the  American 
Iris  Society,  a  trial  garden  which  was  started  at  the  New  York  Botanical 
Garden  in  1920;  and  was  the  director  for  many  years.  She  traveled  extensively 
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and  visited  iris  collections  all  over  the  country.  She  served  as  a  Director  of 
the  American  Iris  Society  from  1925  to  1935,  a  total  of  twelve  years,  and 
was  assigned  as  the  Director  in  charge  of  test  gardens.  In  1923  she  was  given 
the  herculean  task  of  compiling  the  bibliography  of  the  Society,  a  task  which 
she  continued  until  after  World  War  II.  She  served  as  the  Recorder  of  the 
Society  from  1940  to  1946,  and  as  Registrar  for  two  years. 

She  taught  judging  throughout  the  country,  and  compiled  the  first  Judges 
Rules,  thus  laying  the  basis  for  iris  judging. 

But  it  is  in  the  monumental  task  of  the  Check  Lists  that  Ethel  Anson 
Peckham  has  written  her  record  in  enduring  qualities.  Even  in  the  1920's 
Paul  Cook  was  saying  to  her  and  others  of  the  Society  that  a  knowledge  of 
parentages,  going  back  as  far  as  possible,  was  imperative  for  successful  breed- 
ing.  A  number  of  other  students  of  the  genus,  including  John  Wister,  Robert 
Sturtevant,  and  Peter  Randolph  Barr  of  England,  had  recognized  the  need, 
and  already  had  made  a  small  start  at  this  gigantic  task.  All  this  was  turned 
over  to  Mrs.  Peckham,  and  in  1929  the  first  Check  List  of  12,000  names  was 
published.  This  initial  effort  stimulated  a  great  flow  of  additional  material  from 
all  over  the  world,  and  in  1939  it  was  possible  to  produce  a  new  Check  List, 
including  considerable  new  information  about  each  iris,  and  with  a  new  total 
of  19,000  names.  These  two  Check  Lists  have  set  the  pattern  for  all  supple¬ 
mentary  Check  Lists.  It  takes  only  a  cursory  glance  at  these  two  publications 
to  become  acutely  aware  of  the  tremendous,  even  appalling,  magnitude  of 
the  task,  and  of  the  enormous  amounts  of  time  and  energy  which  had  to  be 
expended  in  their  preparation.  For  example,  catalogues  and  books  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  dating  back  as  far  as  a  century,  had  to  be  checked.  But 
done,  they  stand  as  an  enduring  monument  to  their  author. 

It  must  be  recorded  that  Mrs.  Peckham  was  a  student  of,  and  an  advocate 
of,  the  entire  genus.  She  was  one  of  the  first  to  make  an  extensive  study  of 
dwarf  irises;  and  she  included  1,000  dwarfs,  arranged  alphabetically,  in  the 
iris  section  of  the  Botanical  Garden. 

To  her  must  go  much  of  the  credit  for  our  present  class  of  miniature  tall 
bearded  irises.  In  the  garden  of  her  great  friend,  E.  B.  Williamson,  she 
found  these  delicate  irises,  and  insisted  that  they  were  worth  keeping  for 
arrangements.  She  christened  them  “table  irises,"  and  in  Bulletin  No.  31 
she  provided  the  first  description  of  the  class. 

Bulletin  No.  44  records  the  trip  she  and  Dr.  Small  made  to  collect 
Louisiana  irises,  and  other  documents  record  her  very  real  interest  in  the 
entire  genus.  Charlotte  Gantz  records  the  help  and  encouragement  she  gave 
to  others,  and  writes,  “She  truly  was  a  grand  lady  of  the  iris  and  gardening 
worlds.” 


GRACE  MERRICK  WILLIAMS 

On  September  15,  1965,  Grace  Merrick  Williams  of  Blencoe,  Iowa,  passed 
away  at  the  age  of  75  years. 

She  held  membership  in  many  societies  including  the  British  Iris  Society  and 
AIS.  She  was  particularly  interested  in  the  iris  and  its  development,  growing 
in  her  garden  many  of  the  newer  and  more  unusual  irises.  Her  enthusiasm 
for  irises  spread  to  others,  and  through  her  generosity,  many  were  able  to  share 
her  love  for  flowers. 

A  talented  poet,  the  following  was  found  among  her  many  verses: 
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Irresistible  Iris 
It’s  iris  time  in  our  Garden 
The  lovenesc  time  ot  tne  year 
These  beautiful,  colorful  blossoms 
Seem  to  whisper,  God’s  presence  is  near. 

Early  morning  out  in  the  Garden 
I  wander  and  wonder  just  how, 

These  delightful,  charming  Iris 
Know  their  time  for  blooming  is  now. 

For  every  year  during  the  Maytime 
These  heavenly  flowers  appear 
Bringing  soul  satisfying  loveliness, 

And  tidings  of  hope  and  good  cheer. 

May  we  learn  from  the  lowly  Iris 
There’s  a  time  and  a  place  that  we 
Should  exhibit  some  human  loveliness 
Wherever  we  chance  to  be. 


DR.  MATTHEW  C.  RIDDLE 

Dr.  Matthew  C.  Riddle,  a  former  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
American  Iris  Society,  passed  away  in  December,  1965.  He  was  modest  and 
unassuming,  but  those  who  knew  him  remember  well  the  scope  of  his  accom¬ 
plishments;  and  he  was  awarded  the  Distinguished  Service  Medal  of  the 
AIS,  an  award  which  brought  him  real  joy. 

His  major  interest  was  in  woodland  plants  native  to  Oregon,  and  especially 
species  irises.  He  made  a  number  of  trips  to  the  Southern  Coastal  mountains, 
where  he  collected  specimens  of  1.  tenax,  I.  douglasiana  and  1.  innominata. 
These  species,  and  the  improvements  he  made  in  a  hybridizing  program,  were 
a  constant  delight  to  the  students  of  irises  who  visited  his  garden.  In  recent 
years  he  also  worked  with  tall  bearded  irises.  Many  of  us  know  his  Royal 
Violet,  one  which  justifiably  pleased  him. 

We  remember  him  as  a  kindly,  courteous  and  thoughtful  man  who  had  real 
ability  as  a  gardener,  who  had  a  passionate  enthusiasm  for  irises,  and  who 
went  far  out  of  his  way  in  his  encouragement  of  others  to  work  with  all  kinds 
of  irises. 

Survivors  include  his  widow,  two  daughters,  a  son,  a  sister,  a  brother  and 
two  grandchildren. 

Leo  W.  Framke 


HARRIET  FLORY 

Harriet  Lendore  Flory,  who  died  on  February  2,  1966,  was  a  member  of  the 
Central  Valley  Iris  Society  for  many  years  as  well  as  a  member  of  AIS.  She 
was  an  ardent  iris  lover  and  spent  much  of  her  time  hybridizing.  She  will  be 
missed  by  her  many  iris  friends.  Her  cheerful  smile  and  happy  disposition 
endeared  her  to  all  that  knew  her. 


Mrs.  L.  P.  Hayward 


LULU  WARREN  BENDER 

Lulu  (Lu)  Warren  Bender,  wife  of  Alfred  W.  Bender,  Sr.,  died  at  her  winter 
home  in  Clearwater,  Florida,  on  February  3,  1966,  at  the  age  of  76. 

During  her  chemist  husband’s  service  as  director  of  the  manufacturing  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  pharmaceutical  firm  of  Parke,  Davis  &  Company.  Lu’s  love  of 
garden  flowers  found  expression  in  the  maintenance  of  a  professionally  de¬ 
signed  garden  at  their  home  in  the  Detroit  suburb  of  Grosse  Pointe.  After 
Mr.  Bender’s  retirement  about  15  years  ago,  they  made  their  home  in  Batavia, 
New  York.  At  their  summer  home  on  Lake  Ontario,  one  of  Lu’s  special  joys 
was  a  garden  of  fine  irises. 

She  joined  the  AIS  in  1938  and  for  many  years  was  an  accredited  garden 
judge. 


MRS.  WALLACE  J.  WHITE 

Irisarians  were  deeply  shocked  when  they  learned  of  the  death  of  Sue 
White  of  Juniata,  Altoona,  Pennsylvania. 

Mrs.  White  was  always  keenly  interested  in  the  work  and  progress  of  the 
AIS,  which  she  joined  in  1947.  She  was  appointed  an  accredited  garden  judge 
in  1951,  served  as  RVP  from  1953  until  1956.  She  was  instrumental  in 
organizing  the  Blair  County  Society,  and  served  as  its  first  president. 

Her  garden,  known  as  the  Whites  Iris  Garden,  was  a  show  place  in  the 
community.  In  fact,  this  was  the  first  garden  in  the  area  to  grow  all  irises. 
It  was  visited  annually  by  hundreds  of  people  who  were  always  graciously 
greeted  by  Sue  and  Wally.  It  was  through  this  garden  and  the  many 
varieties  of  irises  which  it  displayed  that  many  gardeners  became  interested 
in  the  culture  of  irises  and  in  time  became  members  of  AIS.  No  one  person 
did  more  to  create  iris  interest  than  did  Sue.  She  will  be  sadly  missed  by  her 
host  of  friends. 

Mary  M.  Hamill 


E.  A.  EMERY 

“Ernie”  Emery  had  been  a  longtime  member  of  AIS.  He  became  a  garden 
judge  in  1950,  and  was  elevated  to  the  position  of  senior  judge  in  1965.  He 
did  extensive  hybridizing  in  irises,  and  his  last  releases  were  Monkshood, 
Silver  Palomino,  Misty  Orchid,  Valetta,  Suzanne  Minnick  and  Evelyn 
Minnick.  One  of  his  goals  was  to  produce  a  pink  amoena.  He  and  his  wife, 
Alma,  have  one  of  the  loveliest  gardens  in  Region  21,  and  it  has  been  a 
highlight  of  many  spring  tours. 

Larry  L.  Harder 


R.  E.  HALE 

R.  E.  Hale  of  Owensboro,  Kentucky,  passed  away  on  April  6,  1966.  He  and 
his  wife,  Kathleen,  will  long  be  remembered  by  all  who  attend  the  national 
conventions.  He  was  an  AIS  Garden  Judge  for  many  years  and  his  lovely  gar¬ 
den  was  a  joy  to  all  who  visited  there. 

Loraine  Teeter 
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The  West  Virginia  University  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  has  published 
an  interesting  eighteen-page  bulletin  entitled  “Diseases  of  the  Iris  in  West 
Virginia  and  Their  Control.”  This  is  Bulletin  509,  June  1965. 

#  #  * 

Jake  Scharff  has  a  novel  and  interesting  method  of  helping  judges.  All 
garden  markers  for  HM  eligibles  are  labeled  with  a  blue  dot.  Those  eligible 
for  the  AM  are  labeled  with  a  white  dot;  those  eligible  for  the  Dykes  are 
labeled  with  a  yellow  dot;  and  those  eligible  for  an  HC  are  labeled  with  a  red 
dot. 

*  $  * 

Jack  Durrance  polled  forty-eight  of  the  prominent  hybridizers  for  their 
theories  on  iris  genetics.  It  is  our  hope  that  this  survey  will  produce  the 
material  which  can  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  series  of  articles  on  the  highly 
debated  phases  of  this  fascinating  and  often  baffling  topic. 


THE  RANDOLPH  IRIS  GARDEN 

offers 

AZTEC  GOLD  (Randolph  ’66)  EM,  34",  TB  sdlg. 
57322-1 

(  Gypsy  x  Ola  Kala  )  x  Gypsy  Classic  X 
(  Dolly  V arden  x  Sdlg. )  A  brilliant  golden 
yellow  ( Munsell  hue:  vivid  yellow  2.5Y  8/12) 
having  the  attractiveness  and  charm  of  the  famous 
Aztec  gold  ornaments.  Large,  attractively  ruffled 
flowers  of  firm  substance  well  spaced  on  stiff  erect 
stems.  A  vigorous,  winter-hardy,  disease-resistant 
plant  that  consistently  produces  an  abundance  of 
bloom;  as  a  seedling  this  iris  was  rated  by  a 
leading  West  German  hybridizer  as  among  the 
hest  of  the  recent  originations  in  its  color  class. 

$25.00 

August  delivery— no  catalog 

THE  RANDOLPH  IRIS  GARDEN 

118  SHELDON  ROAD,  ITHACA,  N.Y.  14850 


, . CUT  HERE . . 

I  CUSTOM  COLOR  CLUB  grants  j 
•equal  privileges  for  new; 
•members.  Handprinted  en- ; 
i  largements  or  reproductions  ; 

:  made  from  any  slide,  photo,; 
m  negative  or  transparency.  Z 

£  Sizes:  Prints  Textured  Frames  h 

to  each:  add:  add:  m 

H  2x  3— $0.95  $0.25  $0.35  K 

>  3x  5—  2.95  0.45  0.45  £ 

§  5x  7—  4.95  0.65  0.65  c 

Z  8x10—  6.95  0.95  0.75  73 

*  11x14 — 14.95  1.45  0.95  J 

H  Black  &  white  orders  half  m 
i£!  price  of  color.  50%  deposit  Z 
Owith  order,  balance  C.O.D.  O 
^Full  remittance  saves  C.O.D. 

; charges.  Calif,  residents  add; 
;4%  sales  tax.  We  pay  de- • 

•  livery  charges  anywhere  in! 

•  U.S.A.  CCC  -  5714  Fernwood  : 

!  Ave.,  Hollywood,  Calif.  90028  ; 

:!  DISCOUNTS  ON  QUANTITIES  i 
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A NNO UNCEMENTS 


ATTENTION  JUDGES 

Ballots  for  Japanese  irises  will  be  honored  until  August  15.  Send  in  the 
regulation  ballot  by  July  1,  and  send  your  votes  for  Japanese  irises  on  a 
separate  sheet  of  paper.  Send  your  name  and  address  and  give  your  Region. 
We  will  tally  these  votes  for  Japanese  irises,  and  append  them  to  your  regula¬ 
tion  ballot.  Mail  to:  J.  Arthur  Nelson,  3131  North  58  Street,  Omaha, 
Nebraska  68104. 

#  #  # 

Copies  of  the  Florence  Symposium  on  irises  now  available  at  $6.00  per  copy. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  review  by  Katherine  H.  Heinig  of  the  Florence  Inter¬ 
national  Symposium  on  Irises.  This  very  valuable  collection  of  lectures  and 
papers  is  available  from  the  St.  Louis  office.  Write  Clifford  W.  Benson,  2237 
Tower  Grove  Boulevard,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63110. 


Bulletin  Advertising  Rates 

COMMERCIAL  DIRECTORY  (listings  in  alphabetical  order) 


Rates  per  four  issues— no  discounts 

Single  space  (one  inch— not  to  exceed  six  lines)  . $10.00 

Double  space  (not  to  exceed  12  lines)  .  16.00 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 

One  inch,  single  column  .  9.00 

One-quarter  page  .  18.00 

One-third  page  .  24.00 

One-half  page  .  32.50 

One  page  .  60.00 


Note:  Display  advertising  rates  are  per  single  issue. 

Discount  of  20%  for  each  succeeding  issue  during  the  calendar  year. 

Send  advertising  copy  and  checks  to: 

The  American  Iris  Society 
2237  Tower  Grove  Blvd.,  St.  Louis,  Missouri  63110 


AIS  MEMBERSHIP  RATES 


Annual  . $  5.00 

Triennial  .  12.50 

Family  .  6.00 

Family  Triennial  .  15.00 

Sustaining  .  10.00 

Research  .  25.00 

Life  . 100.00 

Family  Life  . 125.00 
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Section  Dues 


Japanese 

Median 

Siberian 

Spuria 

Single  Annual 

$2.00 

$2.00 

$1.00 

$1.00 

Single  Triennial 

5.00 

5.00 

3.00 

2.50 

Family  Annual 

2.50 

2.50 

1.50 

Family  Triennial 

6.00 

6.00 

3.50 

Annual  Supporting 

3.00 

3.00 

3.00 

Important:  Section  dues,  if  paid  through  AIS,  MUST  be  for  the  same 
duration  as  your  AIS  dues.  AIS  FAMILY  member  desiring  SINGLE  Section 
membership,  PLEASE  indicate  which  person  is  applying  for  Section  mem¬ 
bership. 


The  dues  for  the  Australian  Iris  Society  are  two  Australian  dollars  (about 
$2.20  American  money);  and  membership  fees  may  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Lois  Hale, 
6  Fourth  St.,  Blacktown,  N.S.W.,  Australia. 


All  copy  for  the  October  Bulletin  must  be  in  the  editor  s  hands  by 
August  15  in  order  to  appear  in  the  October  Bulletin.  The  July  issue  is 
late  in  order  to  include  as  much  as  possible  about  the  Newark  meeting  and 
tour  gardens. 


In  order  to  appear  in  the  Registrations  and  Introductions  for  1966,  the 
process  of  registration  or  introduction  must  be  completed  by  October  31. 
in  that  way  we  can  get  out  the  Registrations  and  Introductions  with  the 
January  Bulletin. 


When  you  write  the  Secretary,  call  attention  to  your  ZC  number.  It  is 
only  a  question  of  time  until  certain  classes  of  mail  will  not  be  delivered  unless 
the  address  carries  the  ZC. 


MINUTES  OF  BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS  MEETING 

Hotel  Robert  Treat,  Newark,  New  Jersey  May  28,  1966 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  2:00  p.m.  by  President  Fischer  with  the 
following  in  attendance:  First  Vice  President  Nelson,  Second  Vice  President 
Bledsoe,  Past  Presidents  Carney,  Randolph  and  Rogers,  Directors  Allen,  Varnum, 
Wood,  Treasurer  Ackerman  and  Executive  Secretary  Benson.  Absent:  Bartholomew, 
Buxton,  Gaulter,  Hamblen  and  Schreiner.  Mrs.  Kay  Negus,  Assistant  Bulletin 
Editor,  Mr.  Herbert  M.  Parker,  Chairman,  Scientific  Committee  and  Rev.  Dudley 
Benbow,  President  of  the  British  Iris  Society,  attended  the  sessions. 

The  minutes  of  the  meeting  in  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  November  6th  and  7th, 
1965,  published  in  the  January,  1966,  Bulletin,  were  approved. 

It  was  voted  to  authorize  the  National  Test  Garden,  Berkeley,  California,  the  sum 
of  $200.00  for  the  purpose  of  reimbursement  for  expenses  (lumber,  terracing  steps 
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and  construction)  to  be  incurred  in  the  movement  of  the  garden  to  another  site 
in  the  garden. 

Secretary  Benson  was  requested  to  investigate  the  possibility  of  designing  an 
appropriate  certificate  for  presentation  to  RVPs  for  services  rendered  the  AIS. 

It  was  voted  to  appoint  RVPs  Garden  Judges,  as  long  as  they  function  properly, 
without  counting  them  against  the  10%  quota  authorization  of  the  Regions. 

As  originally  discussed  and  approved  in  Minutes,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  Novem¬ 
ber  6-7,  1965,  it  was  voted  to  authorize  the  sum  of  $1,350,00  to  assist  in  financing 
the  research  program  at  Mississippi  State  University. 

Dr.  Ray  C.  Allen,  Prof.  Carl  Jorgensen,  Dr.  L.  F.  Randolph  and  Robert  Schreiner 
were  appointed  as  members  of  the  Scientific  Committee,  headed  by  Mr.  Herbert  M. 
Parker. 

Nominations  for  the  Board  of  Directors  were  made  as  follows:  Dr.  Ray  C.  Allen, 
William  T.  Bledsoe,  Larry  Gaulter  and  Robert  Schreiner,  to  succeed  themselves. 

It  was  voted  that  the  fall  meeting  of  the  Board  be  held  in  Denver,  Colorado, 
on  November  5-6,  1966. 

Clifford  W.  Benson,  Executive  Secretary 

MINUTES  OF  JOINT  RVP-DIRECTORS  MEETING 

Hotel  Robert  Treat,  Newark,  New  Jersey  May  29,  1966 

The  joint  meeting  of  the  RVPs  and  the  Board  of  Directors  was  called  to  order 
at  8:00  a.m.  by  President  Fischer.  Present  were:  First  Vice  President  Nelson, 
Second  Vice  President  Bledsoe,  Past  Presidents  Carney,  Knowlton  and  Rogers, 
Directors  Allen,  Durrance,  Varnum,  Wood,  Treasurer  Ackerman  and  Executive 
Secretary  Benson.  Absent:  Bartholomew,  Buxton,  Gaulter,  Hamblen  and  Schreiner. 

Mr.  Fischer  welcomed  and  introduced  the  officers,  Directors,  Regional  Vice 
Presidents  or  their  alternates  and  guests.  Regions  5,  8,  13,  20  and  22  were  rep¬ 
resented  by  alternates— Mr.  Johnson  B.  Hale,  Mr.  Clarence  Protzmann,  Mr.  Herbert 
M.  Parker,  Dr.  Jack  Durrance  and  Mrs.  Helen  MeCaughey,  respectively.  Regions 
10,  11,  12,  16  and  23  were  without  representation.  All  other  Regions  were  repre¬ 
sented  by  their  RVPs. 

Representing  AIS  Sections  were:  Mr.  Clarke  Cosgrove  and  Mr.  Ralph  Johnson, 
Spuria  Iris  Society;  Mrs.  Bee  Warburton,  Median  Iris  Society;  Mrs.  Peg  Edwards, 
Siberian  Iris  Society  and  Mrs.  Troy  Westmeyer,  Society  for  Japanese  Irises. 

Others  in  attendance  were:  Mrs.  Flaminia  Speeht,  Florence,  Italy  and  Mr. 
Thomas  E.  Jacoby,  past  Bulletin  Editor. 

Reports  of  the  following  officers  were  presented: 

Executive  Secretary  Benson  reported  on  the  present  membership  of  the  Society 
by  Regions  and  States,  the  total  being  6,915  as  compared  with  6,941  one  year  ago. 
Region  #17  was  reported  as  being  the  largest  Region  in  membership;  Region  #18, 
second;  Region  #6,  third;  Region  #4,  fourth;  Region  #24,  fifth;  Region  #14, 
sixth;  Region  #15,  seventh;  Region  #7,  eighth;  Region  #22,  ninth  and  Region 
#13,  tenth. 

Treasurer  Jay  C.  Ackerman  presented  a  financial  report  for  the  six-month 
period  ended  March  31,  1966,  including  a  statement  of  receipts  and  disbursements 
and  a  statement  of  assets  showing  the  Society  to  be  in  sound  financial  condition. 

Dr.  Irwin  A.  Conroe,  spokesman  for  the  RVPs,  revealed  the  following  four  (4) 
points  of  discussion  as  the  result  of  a  previously  held  Boai^d  of  Counsellor’s  meeting: 

1.  Appointment  of  a  five-member  committee  to  discuss  the  revision  of  the  RVP 
Handbook, 

2.  Determine  possibility  of  RVPs  being  informed  of  appointment  dates  of  Garden 
Judges. 

3.  Determine  feasibility  of  RVPs  being  furnished  copy  of  minutes  after  Board 
Meetings. 
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4.  Determine  possibility  of  Awards  Committee  furnishing  RVPs  names  of  Garden 
Judges  whom  do  not  submit  award  ballots. 

The  above  discussions  were  held  under  advisement  for  further  study  and  decision 
at  the  Fall  Board  of  Director’s  Meeting. 

Additional  reports  were  made  by: 

Mr.  William  T.  Bledsoe,  chairman  of  the  Exhibitions  Committee 
Mr.  Herbert  M.  Parker,  chairman  of  the  Scientific  Committee 
Mr.  Ira  Wood,  chairman  1970  Semicentennial  Liaison  Committee 
Mr.  Thomas  E.  Jacoby,  Co-chairman  Publications  Committee 
Mrs.  Helen  McCaughey,  Historian 

Mr.  Edward  E.  Varnum,  chairman  Affiliates  and  Sections  Committee 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  H.  Rowe,  chairman  Youth  Program  Committee 
Dr.  Ray  C.  Allen,  chairman,  National  Test  Gardens  Committee 
Dr.  Jack  R.  Durrance,  chairman,  Regional  Test  Gardens  Committee 
Mr.  Robert  S.  Carney,  chairman,  Honorary  Medals  Committee 
Mr.  J.  Arthur  Nelson,  Bulletin  Editor,  Registrar  and  Chairman  of  Awards  Com¬ 
mittee 

Following  informal  discussion  of  these  reports,  the  meeting  adjourned  at  11:30 

A.M. 

Clifford  W.  Benson,  Executive  Secretary 


Iris  Slides  for  Rental 

The  American  Iris  Society  maintains  numbers  of  excellent  sets  of  iris  slides  for 
rental.  Each  set  contains  100  slides,  35mm  size.  A  list  of  the  names  of  the  irises 
accompanies  each  set.  Ideal  for  a  program  for  your  iris  meetings  and  garden  club 
meetings,  these  slides  are  a  fine  way  to  study  the  new  irises.  Are  you  considering, 
or  would  you  like  to  see,  some  new  irises?  What  better  way  than  to  rent  a  set 
of  slides  and  keep  informed  on  the  newer  varieties. 

For  that  additional  program  fill-out  the  following  sets  are  offered: 

...  Set  of  the  newer  tall  bearded  irises,  including  many  of  the  recent  award 
winners— top  favorites— and  selected  garden  scenes. 

.  .  .  Set  of  various  bearded  species  and  hybrids,  other  than  tall  bearded,  including 
standard  dwarf,  intermediate,  table,  and  border  bearded  types,  and  some  very 
special  slides  of  the  arils  in  various  types. 

...  Set  of  various  bulbous  irises  including  reticulatas  and  juno  irises.  Also  many 
species  and  hybrids  of  the  beardless  family  including:  Crested,  Louisiana, 
Western  natives,  Spurias  (including  some  of  the  most  recent  spurias  just  out), 
Siberians,  and  Japanese. 

.  .  .  Set  of  the  ever  popular,  less  expensive,  fine  bearded  irises  that  have  stood 
the  test  of  time  and  grace  any  garden  with  their  beauty  and  excellence. 

.  . .  Set  of  irises  at  the  AIS  convention  in  Denver  1963.  For  those  who  could 
not  go  to  Denver  here  is  a  picturization  on  film  of  many,  many  of  the  very 
newest  irises.  See  them  in  the  comforts  of  your  own  meeting  room.  Yes, 
youll  see  new  irises,  gardens,  and  intimate  glimpses  of  some  of  the  iris 
personalities  who  attended  the  Denver  convention. 

Requests  for  slides  should  be  made  well  in  advance  for  proper  scheduling,  pref¬ 
erably  30  days  or  longer.  Include  a  second  date  if  possible.  Give  the  exact  date 
desired  so  that  slides  can  be  sent  insured  airmail.  They  are  to  be  returned  in  the 
same  manner.  The  rental  fee  is  $5.00,  payable  in  advance,  for  each  set  of  100 
slides.  Make  checks  to  the  American  Iris  Society  and  mail  with  your  receipts  to: 

Robert  Schreiner,  Chairman,  Slides  Committee, 
Route  2,  Box  301,  Salem,  Oregon,  97303. 
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HOW  TO  REGISTER  AND  INTRODUCE  AN  IRIS 

These  instructions  apply  to  the  registration  of  all  classes  of  irises  except  bulbous 
irises. 

1.  Write  to  our  Registrar-Recorder,  J.  Arthur  Nelson,  3131  North  58th  St.,  Omaha, 
Nebr.  68104,  for  a  registration  blank,  enclosing  check  for  the  registration  fee  pay¬ 
able  to  the  American  Iris  Society. 

2.  The  registration  fee  is  $2.00  for  each  iris.  For  each  transfer  of  a  name  from 
one  iris  to  another  the  fee  is  $4.00. 

3.  Select  a  name  which  has  not  been  previously  registered,  which  can  be  sub¬ 
mitted  for  approval  when  you  write  for  the  blank.  If  you  will  first  look  in  the 
Check  Lists  and  the  annual  reports  of  the  Registrar  since  1959  to  see  if  the  name 
has  been  previously  registered,  you  will  save  time  for  yourself  and  for  the  Registrar. 
Please  also  suggest  an  alternate  name.  Mr.  Nelson  will  hold  an  approved  name  for 
a  short  time  to  enable  you  to  complete  the  blank  and  send  it  back,  but  a  name  is 
not  registered  until  the  registration  blank  is  filed  and  approved  by  him.  A  registra¬ 
tion  certificate  will  then  be  sent  to  you. 

4.  Names  should  follow  the  rules  established  by  the  International  Horticultural 
Code,  and  the  following  names  shall  not  be  admissible: 

a.  Names  of  living  persons  without  the  written  permission  of  that  person. 

b.  Names  of  persons  including  forms  of  address.  (That  is,  JANE  DOE,  not  MRS. 
JANE  DOE.) 

c.  Names  including  numerals  or  symbols. 

d.  Names  beginning  with  the  articles  “a”  and  “the”  or  their  equivalent  in  other 
languages  unless  required  by  linguistic  custom. 

e.  Abbreviations  unless  required  by  linguistic  custom. 

f.  Latin  names  or  latinized  forms.  However,  the  AIS  custom  of  using  part  of  the 
Latin  names  of  a  species,  namely,  the  specific  epithet  as  part  of  the  cultivar 
name  when  this  seems  appropriate,  shall  be  continued. 

g.  Use  of  trademark  or  copyrighted  names  unless  previously  in  common  use. 

h.  A  slight  variation  of  previously  registered  name. 

i.  Names  containing  more  than  three  words. 

j.  Names  which  exaggerate  or  may  become  inaccurate,  (e.g.,  HEAVIEST  LACE, 
TALLEST  BLACK.) 

5.  Previously  registered  names  may  be  re-used  provided  (a)  the  original  registra¬ 
tion  has  not  been  introduced  or  distributed  by  name,  (b)  does  not  appear  by  name 
in  later  parentage  registrations,  and  (c)  the  new  registrant  furnishes  the  Registrar 
with  a  written  statement  of  permission  from  the  previous  registrant. 

6.  Names  will  not  be  released  as  obsolete  unless  there  is  proof  that  no  stock  now 
exists  and  that  the  iris  was  never  used  as  a  parent. 

7.  Make  parentage  records  explicit,  and  include  seedling  numbers  when  possible. 
Color  descriptions  should  be  concise,  and  the  designation,  conforming  to  the  latest 
Iris  Color  Classification  of  the  Committee  on  Exhibitions,  should  be  included. 

8.  Classifications  of  bearded  irises  will  conform  to  the  rules  outlined  in  the  Janu¬ 
ary  1958  Bulletin,  pages  9-17.  Height  and  season  of  bloom  are  most  important. 
These  classifications  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

1)  Miniature  Dwarf  Bearded  (MDB)  Less  than  10"— early  blooms. 

2)  Standard  Dwarf  Bearded  (SDB)  10"  to  15". 
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3)  Intermediates  (IB)  15"  to  28"— hybrids  of  dwarf  x  TB— 

bloom  between  dwarfs  and  TBs. 

4)  Miniature  Tall  Bearded  (MTB)  (Table  irises.)  15"  to  28"— slender,  flexu- 

ous  stalks,  with  small  flowers. 

5)  Border  (BB)  15"  to  28"— shorter  irises  of  TB  parent¬ 

age. 

6)  Tall  bearded  (TB)  28"  or  more. 

9.  Introduction.  An  introduction  is  an  offering  for  sale  to  the  public.  Catalogs, 
printed  lists,  and  advertisements  in  the  American  Iris  Society  Bulletin,  are  accept¬ 
able  mediums  of  introduction.  It  is  a  requisite  for  the  awards  of  the  Society  above 
that  of  High  Commendation.  A  variety  is  not  eligible  for  these  awards  until  one 
year  after  it  has  been  recorded  with  Mr.  Nelson.  Send  him  a  copy  of  the  catalog, 
list,  or  advertisement  by  first-class  mail  and  he  will  acknowledge  that  fact  that  it  has 
been  recorded. 

In  both  voting  and  registering,  judges  and  registrants  should  pay  heed  that  the 
irises  are  in  the  proper  class. 


Because  of  rising  printing  costs  and  the  need  to  utilize  Bulletin  space 
most  effectively,  certain  standard  features,  including  “How  to  Register  and  In¬ 
troduce  an  Iris”  will  appear  only  in  the  January  issue  hereafter. 


ALPAHR  GARDENS 

Offer  over  I  100  varieties,  including 
ARIL  ARILBRED 
DWARF  and  TALL  BEARDED 
Visit  or  write  for  catalog 
5080  Allison  St.,  Arvada,  Colo. 


MYRON  D.  BIGGER 

201  NORTH  RICE  ROAD 
TOPEKA,  KANSAS  66616 

Fine  Peonies, 

Spuria  Iris,  Hardy  Hibiscus 
PRICES  ON  REQUEST. 
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BROWN'S  EVERBLOOMING 
IRIS  GARDENS 

Reblooming  Iris  My  SPECIALTY 

Catalog  Listing  My  Introductions 

Address— G.  PERCY  BROWN 
1603  Main  Road 

Central  Village  Station,  Mass.  02790 
Winter  Address-— Barre,  Mass.,  01005 


BROWN'S  IRIS  GARDEN 

(Rex.  P.  and  Alta  M.  Brown) 

Featuring  our  own  and  other 
new  introductions  of 
TALL,  MEDIAN  and 
DWARF  BEARDED  IRIS 

FREE  NON-COLOR  CATALOG 
ON  REQUEST 

12624  84th  Ave.  N.E. 

Kirkland,  Washington  98033 
(Across  Lake  Washington  from  Seattle.  Only 
20  minutes  via  EVERGREEN  FLOATING  BRIDGE.) 


BROWN'S 

SUNNYHILL  GARDENS 

(Tom  M.  &  Opal  L.  Brown) 

"YOUR  ASSURANCE  OF  QUALITY" 

FEATURING  THE  FINEST  OF 
MODERN  TALL  BEARDED  IRIS 

Catalog  on  request 
—  No  Color  — 

RTE.  4,  BOX  136 
WALLA  WALLA,  WASH. 

BUCKLES  IRIS  GARDEN 

Home  of  LEORA  KATE 

500  Varieties  of  tall  bearded  irises 
at  reasonable  prices 
EUGENE  BUCKLES 
535  Kathleen,  Sikeston,  Mo.  63801 

C  &  A  IRIS  GARDENS 

Growers  of  Quality  Iris 
REASONABLE  PRICES 
PRICE  LIST  ON  REQUEST 
Wholesale  and  Retail 
3224  Northstead  Dr. 
Sacramento  33,  Calif. 


CEDAR  LAKE 
IRIS  GARDENS 

COLVILLE,  WASH. 
Converting  to  a  Hobby  Garden 
Nearly  2000  varieties  on  sale 
PRICE  LIST  ON  REQUEST 


CRAMERS  IRIS  GARDENS 

Growers  of 
Tall  Bearded  Iris 

Where  Quality  &  Prices  Are  Pleasing 
CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 
Box  34,  Payson,  Illinois 


DAFFODIL  HAVEN 

HOME  OF  AMERICA'S  FINEST 
DAFFODILS 

Why  not  plant  a  few  Daffodils  to  observe  in 
early  spring  while  waiting  for  your  Tall  Bearded 
Irises  to  bloom?  We  grow  many  of  the  better 
new  varieties  including  most  of  the  best  of 
American  origin.  Catalog  free  to  AIS  members. 

GRANT  E.  MITSCH 

"Daffodil  Haven" 

CANBY,  OREGON  97013 

ALL  NEW  IRISES 

Tall  Bearded  and  Border 
OUR  OWN  INTRODUCTIONS 
Write  for  free  listing 

MARGARET  CRAWFORD 

Box  163,  Ephrata,  Wash.  98823 


HARDY  NORTHERN  IRIS 

1966  COLOR  CATALOG— 25$ 

New  Introductions  of 

GERHARD  A.  CARLSON 
EDWARD  N.  CHRISTENSEN 
MERLE  DALING 
FRANCES  JENNINGS 
DR  FRED  R.  JUDY 
LAURA  POND 
GORDON  W.  PLOUGH 

EDEN  ROAD  IRIS  GARDEN 

P.O.  Box  I  17,  Wenatchee,  Washington  98801 
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DENVER 

1967 

RICHARD  W.  MORGAN'S 
IRISES 

(See  Bulletin  # 174 ) 

Are  Available  From  E.  S.  S.  S. 

Direct  Your  Inquiries  and  Orders  To 

L.  G.  Harder,  460  Bromley  Road 
Churchville,  N.Y.  14428 

THE  FLESH  GARDENS 

P.  O.  BOX  491— JEFFERSON,  TEXAS  75657 
No  catalog  for  1966,  but  use  1965  listings. 
We  will  give  discounts  and  liberal  gifts. 
Must  curtail  operations. 

We  send  thanks  to  all  of  our  friends  and 
customers. 

HILDENBRANDT'S 

IRIS  GARDENS 

Star  Route,  Box  4,  Lexington,  f-k-.br.  68850 
Region  21  Test  Garden  Located  Here 
Featuring  Introductions  of  Mrs.  B.  Wolff 

Price  List  on  Request 

VISITORS  ALWAYS  WELCOME 

FOSS  IRIS  GARDENS 

OF  GOLDEN  VALLEY 

ALICE  FOSS  STENOIEN— Introducer 
and  grower  of  hardy  Minnesota  bred  iris 

Catalog  on  request. 

6045  St.  Croix  Ave. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  55422 

HRW  GARDENS 

ROUTE  1,  BOX  125 

BANGS,  TEXAS  76823 

Reasonably  Priced  Bearded  Iris 

Quality  Rhizomes.  State  Inspected 
PRICE  LIST  ON  REQUEST 

L  FREUDENBURG 

Iris  at  Attractive  Prices 

NEW  INTRODUCTIONS 

CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 

Battle  Creek,  Nebraska 

1  L  L  1  N  1  IRIS 

D.  STEVE  VARNER 
Hybridizer  and  Grower 

Fine  Iris  and  Hemerocallis 

LIST  ON  REQUEST 

Featuring  our  award-winning 

Tall  Bearded  introductions  and 
one  fiat  Siberian;  plus  other 
selected  new  varieties. 

N.  STATE  ST.  RD.  MONTICELLO,  ILL 

GREENBRIER  FARM 

Box  232  R.  R.  #2 

Barrington,  Illinois  60010 

FINEST  TALL  BEARDED  IRIS 

List  Ready  May  1 

Ferris  and  Margaret  Gaskill 

GRETCHEN’S 

IRIS  CORNER 

Descriptive  catalogue  of  tall  bearded  Iris 
(no  color)  on  request. 

You  will  be  pleased  with  our  stock,  our 
prices,  and  our  service. 

MR.  AND  MRS.  H.  C.  KEPHART 

1043  S.  Third,  Cali mesa,  Calif.  92320 
(Corner  Third  and  "L") 

1  R  1  S  N  O  L  L 

Route  3,  Canby,  Oregon  97013 

Selected  List 

and 

New  De  Forest  Introductions 

Catalog  Free 
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QUALITY  VARIETIES 
QUALITY  RHIZOMES 

The  Best  Anywhere 

FREE  CATALOG 

NO  COLOR 

IRIS  TEST  GARDENS,  Inc. 

Main  Office 
2307  Butterfield  Road 
YAKIMA,  WASHINGTON 
Wholesale  —  Retail 
Pooled  Orders 


WRITE  NOW  for  free  bulb  catalog  show¬ 
ing  a  wide  variety  of  imported  flower 
bulbs  from  Holland. 

P.  de  JAGER  &  SONS,  INC. 

SOUTH  HAMILTON  190,  MASS. 


KEELING'S  IRIS  GARDENS 

Second  annual  price  list;  no  pictures.  Clearance 
prices  on  many  newest  introductions.  Older 
favorites  also.  Tails,  medians,  dwarfs,  arllbreds, 
arils. 

10941  S.E.  287th,  Kent,  Wash.  98031 


KNOPF  IRIS  AND 
HYBRIDIZING  GARDENS 

R.  I,  Box  18-B 
Potter  Valley,  Calif.  95469 
LIST  ON  REQUEST 
We  grow  quality  rhizomes 
Visitors  always  welcome 

—  SEEDLINGS  — 

PEONIES  IRIS  DAYLILIES 

VISITORS  WELCOME 

KREKLER  FARMS,  Somerville,  Ohio  45064 

LAURIE'S  GARDEN 

Growers  and  Hybridizers  of  Irises;  TB,  Japanese, 
Louisiana,  Siberian,  Spuria,  and  Western  Species 
—Plants  and  Seeds. 

PRICE  LIST  ON  REQUEST 

2280  Roosevelt  Blvd.,  Eugene,  Oregon  97402 


LEBOS'  IRIS  GARDENS 

R.D.  4,  Mechanicsburg,  Pa.,  17055 
LIST  ON  REQUEST 
Visitors  Always  Welcome 

TOP  QUALITY  IRIS 
From  the  "Top  of  the  World" 

CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 

LONG'S  GARDENS 

Box  I9A  •  Boulder,  Colorado 

LeGRON  IRIS  GARDENS 

Visitors  Welcome 

FREE  CATALOG  OF  500  VARIETIES 
90%  Being  A.I.S.  Award  Winners 
No  Color 

Tall  Bearded  Iris  a  Specialty 

C.  H.  LeGRON,  PROP. 

2601  Glendale  Ave.,  Toledo,  Ohio,  43614 

LOSEY'S  IRIS  GARDENS 

New  location  in  the  foothills  of  the 
San  Bernardino  Mountains. 

Free  catalog  of  sturdy  bearded  Iris. 

No  Color 

13557  California  St.  —  Yucaipa,  Calif. 


MAC'S  IRIS  GARDEN 

6916  N.E.  47th  Ave. 
VANCOUVER,  WASHINGTON  98661 

"Old  age"  has  caught  up  with  us! 
One  field  must  go  completely. 
Over  200  varieties  at  25^  each. 
Very  reduced  prices  on  all  others. 
Send  for  price  list  now. 

Early  orders  get  choice. 
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MELROSE  GARDENS 

ROUTE  I,  BOX  466-A 
STOCKTON,  CALIF.  95205 
Introducers  of:  PACIFIC  PANORAMA, 
DM  '65,  GOODNESS  (Babson)  HM  '63 
COMMENTARY  (Babson)  HM  '64,  FRAN¬ 
CES  ELIZABETH  (Rix)  MSD  '65. 

PRESENT  THE  INTRODUCTIONS  OF: 
Sanford  Babson,  Collie  Terrell,  Fred  Mad- 
docks,  Mrs.  R.  A.  Rich,  Frank  Evans,  Ben 
Hager  and  Sid  Debose. 

Featuring:  TB,  Median,  Dwarf,  Spuria, 
Louisiana,  Japanese  and  Siberian  Irises. 

FREE  CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 


NATIVE  IRIS  SEEDS 

Dichotoma,  Douglasiana,  Gormani,  Innominata, 
Tenax,  Tenius.  $1.00  per  package. 

Mrs.  L.  M.  McDonald,  8416  N.E.  Going  St., 
Portland,  Oregon  97220 

MISSION  BELL  GARDENS 

(MELBA  AND  JIM  HAMBLEN) 

FEATURING  OUR  OWN  AND 
OTHER 

NEW  INTRODUCTIONS 

Catalog  on  request — No  Color 
2778  W  5600  SO.  ROY,  UTAH 


MOLDOVAN'S  GARDENS 

PRESENTING  THE  ORIGINATIONS 
of 

Orville  W.  Fay 
Bro.  Charles  Reckamp 
Nathan  Rudolph 
Steve  Moldovan 

38830  DETROIT  ROAD 
Avon,  Ohio  4401 1 

Catalog  50# 


MOUNT  OLIVE  IRIS  GARDEN 

10349  EMPIRE  GRADE 
SANTA  CRUZ,  CALIFORNIA  9S060 
Grower  of  tall  bearded  iris,  featuring  the  best 

in  the  west.  Mountain  grown  on  the  edge  of  the 

Pacific. 

Visitors  Welcome  List  on  request. 

RALPH  B.  COLEMAN,  OWNER 

Neubert’s  Flower  Gardens 

RT.  6,  KNOXVILLE,  TENN. 
Specializing  in  tall  bearded  iris. 

Low  prices  and  high  quality 
Catalogue  on  request 
Visitors  welcome. 


NOYD'S  IRIS  GARDEN 

in  the 

"Apple  Capital  of  the  World" 
HYBRIDIZING  AND  GROWING 
Wholesale  and  Retail 
1501  Fifth  St.,  Wenatchee,  Wash.  98801 


OLD  BROOK  GARDENS 

Dwarf,  Median  and  Tall  Bearded  Irises 

Featuring  Brizendine,  Dennis,  Goett,  Judy, 
Kuesel,  McGarvey,  Peck,  Rundlett,  Shoop, 
Warburton  and  Winkler  introductions. 

Free  Catalog  (No  Color)-Over  500  Varieties 
19  MARY  LANE  GREENVALE,  N.Y.,  1 1548 


PALETTE  GARDENS 

26  WEST  ZION  HILL  RD. 
QUAKERTOWN,  PENNA.  18951 

The  newest  in  tall  bearded,  dwarf  and 
median  irises  at  attractive  prices. 

PRICE  LIST  ON  REQUEST 


Due  to  illness,  must  curtail  surplus  of  newer  and 
better  TB  irises. 

SPECIAL  PRICE  LIST  ON  REQUEST 

PARK  LAWN  GARDENS 
Mrs.  Lois  B.  Byers,  Prop. 

1 3 14- A  So.  Fifth  Ave.,  Monrovia,  Calif.  91016 
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PILLEY'S  GARDEN 

Box  7  Valley  Center,  Calif. 

Growers  of  Iris 
and  Daylilies  ( Hemerocallis) 

FREE  CATALOG— NO  COLOR 

SCHREINER'S  GARDENS 

RT.  2,  BOX  297K  SALEM,  OREGON 

feature 

Fine  Iris  for  discerning  collectors 

Growers — Hybridizers — Originators. 

America's  Finest  Iris  Catalog,  ac¬ 
curate  color  illustrations,  a  treasure 
trove  of  information  25 £ 

Lloyd  Austin's 

RAINBOW 

HYBRIDIZING  GARDENS 

DEPT.  1,  PLACERVILLE,  CALIFORNIA 

Specializing  in  7  new  races  of  Bearded  Iris: 
HORNED,  SPOONED,  FLOUNCED,  LACED, 
RE-BLOOMERS,  FLAT,  TANGERINE- 
BEARDED.  Also  new  TALL  BEARDED  and 
ONCOBREDS  from  many  hybridizers,  includ¬ 
ing  recent  FERTILE  C.  White  Oncobreds. 

Send  25$  today  for  the  First  and  Only  DO-IT- 
YOURSELF  IRIS  COLOR  GUIDE  BOOK,  with 
parentages  and  hybridizing  hints. 

SCHMELZER'S  GARDEN 

Free  price  list— -no  color— -listing  the  finest  of 
the  new  and  the  SCHMELZER  introductions. 
AUDA,  FAVORITE  TOPIC,  HEAVENLY  GUEST, 
PROUD  BEAUTY  and  SWEET  ARIA  for  1966. 

731  Edgewood,  Walla  Walla,  Wash.  99362 

MEDIAN  IRIS  TEST  GARDEN 

My  own  lines  of  hardy  medians  plus  the 
best  of  the  species.  For  1966 — two  new 
features: 

1.  The  first  pink  lilliput  available.  In  lim¬ 
ited  supply  for  hybridizers  only. 

2.  Introducing  Ray  Smith's  fine  lines  of 
remontant  border  irises. 

Lists  available  in  April 

EARL  ROBERTS,  5809  Rahke  Road 
Indianapolis,  Indiana  46217 

Mark  &  Jeanette  Rogers' 

SIERRA  VISTA  IRIS  GARDEN 

31933  YUCAIPA  BOULEVARD 
YUCAIPA,  CALIFORNIA 

Price  List  on  Request 

SMITH'S  IRIS  GARDENS 

Finest  Idaho-Grown 

IRIS  AND  DAYLILIES 

Catalog  on  Request 

BOX  483 

LEWISTON,  IDAHO 

ROE  NURSERY 

1051  Bird  Ave.,  San  Jose,  Calif.  95125 

Bearded  Iris 

Specializing  in  so-called  "Green"  Iris 

Very  generous  bonuses! 

Catalog  on  request  (no  color) 

SOO-PREME  GARDENS 

Winter  Hardy  Iris 

As  new  owners,  we  invite  all  friends  of 
Soo-Preme  Gardens  to  visit  our  garden. 
Catalog  on  Request 

KENNETH  AND  JUDY  ANDRESS 

Hwy.  77,  South  Sioux  City,  Nebr. 

SCHLIEFERT  IRIS  GARDENS 

MURDOCK,  NEBR. 

Since  1935 

Our  Twenty-fifth  Annual  Catalog 

on  request 

HARDY  MIDWEST  GROWN  IRIS 

Lowest  prices  consistent  with  fine  quality. 
Free  Catalog  on  Request  (No  Color) 

SOUTHERN  MEADOWS 
GARDEN 

BOX  230,  CENTRALIA,  ILLINOIS 

May  R.  Tucker  James  S.  Tucker 
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IRIS  .  .  .  HEMEROCALLIS 

TELL'S  IRIS  GARDENS 

691  E.  8  N.,  PROVO,  UTAH 

(The  Firm  that  SATISFACTION 
und  GENEROSITY  built.) 

MRS.  WILMA  VALLETTE 

DECLO,  IDAHO  83323 

Free  catalog.  Over  2000 

Varieties,  New  and  Old,  Many 
of  Them  Now  Hard  to  Find. 

Reasonably  Priced. 

WE  WILL  MEET  ANY  AND  ALL 
COMPETITION.  POOLED  ORDERS 
WELCOME. 

(Hybridizers'  Catalog  and  Handbook  $1.00. 
Amount  deductible  from  your  first  order.) 

VALLEY’S  END  IRIS  GARDENS 

Tall  bearded  iris  superbly  grown  in 
the  rich  valley  lands  of  Yucaipa 

FREE  CATALOG  ON  REQUEST 

32375  Dunlap  Blvd.,  Yucaipa,  Calif. 

QUALITY  TALL  BEARDED  IRISES 

A  select  planting  of  the  choicest  varieties 
Quality  plants  at  BARGAIN  PRICES 

Send  stamp  for  price  list — Visitors  Welcome 

TWIN  PALMS  IRIS  GARDEN 

HERMAN  &  RUTH  M.  STAUB 

Rt.  2,  Box  92,  Galt,  Calif.  95632 

STANDARD  DWARF 
BEARDED 

and  other  median  irises 

Bee  Warburton 

My  own  introductions  only 
list  on  request 

Rt.  2,  Box  541,  Westboro,  Mass. 

LOUISIANA  NATIVE  IRISES 

DAYLILIES 

DUTCH  AMARYLLIS 

CRINUMS 

WHISPERWOOD  GARDENS 

IRIS  AND  DAYLILIES 

Old  and  new  iris  including  the  Dykes 

Free  Catalog 

Route  1,  Canton,  Texas,  75103 

Descriptive  catalog  sent  on  request  to 

UNIVERSITY  HILLS  NURSERY 

Claude  W.  Davis,  Proprietor 

470  DELGADO  DRIVE 

BATON  ROUGE  8,  LOUISIANA 

GILBERT  H.  WILD 
&  SON,  INC. 

Iris,  Peonies,  Daylilies 

Send  50tf  for  72  p.  beautifully  illustrated  catalog 
in  color,  featuring  Iris  introductions  of  Georgia 
Hinkle,  Ron  Chamberlain.  * 

DEPT.  AIS-66,  SARCOXIE,  MISSOURI 

!  !  !  NEW  !  !  ! 

"EDNA  WEED" 

IN  MEMORIAM 
vivid  lavender  self 
reliable  re-bloomer 
excellent  breeder 
strong  producer 
first  time  offered 

ONLY  $10.00 

V  &  V  IRIS  GARDENS 

107  SHAWNEE  STREET 

KELSO,  WASHINGTON 

NOW  GROWING  IRIS  INTRODUCTIONS  FOR 
DR.  CHARLES  E.  BRANCH, 

DR.  FREDERICK  J.  KNOCKE,  DAVID  LYON 

Previous  Introductions 

BLUE  BALLAD,  CROSS  COUNTRY, 

ROYAL  FANFARE,  RED  SLIPPERS, 

SEA'S  TREASURE,  SHOWMASTER, 

SKY  DIVA,  WESTERN  MUSIC, 

WHITE  PRIDE,  etc. 

Generous  Gifts  Of  New  Irises  With  All  Orders. 
State  Inspected  Stock  on  Virgin  Soil 

ROBERT  R.  YOUNG 

4227  Constellation  Road  Lompoc,  Calif. 

"Flower  Capitol  of  the  World" 
in  "The  Valley  of  Flowers" 
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Price  List  of  Books  and  Pamphlets 


GARDEN  IRISES — Edited  by  L.  F.  Randolph  $  7.95 

Authoritative— for  amateur,  specialist,  home  gardener,  iris  breeder.  Written 
by  more  than  40  specialists;  over  600  pages;  many  illustrations.  (See 
advertisement  facing  page  1  of  this  Bulletin.) 

GENETICS  IS  EASY— Goldstein . . . . . $  4,00 

This  new  publication  is  written  in  such  a  manner  that  the  average  layman 
can  understand  it  with  a  minimum  of  mental  effort.  Especially  recom¬ 
mended  for  the  beginning  hybridizer. 


WILSON  COLOUR  CHART— Two  vols.;  Royal  Horticultural 


Society  . .  $20.00 

This  chart  is  extremely  satisfactory  and  has  been  used  by  hundreds  of 
AIS  members  and  breeders  for  a  number  of  years.  One  of  the  finest  color 
charts  in  existence. 

WHAT  EVERY  IRIS  GROWER  SHOULD  KNOW .  .50 

(When  10  or  more  ordered  ...  85  cents  each) 

HANDBOOK  FOR  JUDGES  AND  SHOW  OFFICIALS  1.00 

AIS  Members  $1.00 — Non-Members  $1.50 

HANDBOOK  FOR  REGIONAL  VICE  PRESIDENTS . .  .50 

IRIS  CHECK  LIST— 1959  . .....$  4,75 

(In  lots  of  six,  $25.00;  in  lots  of  ten,  $40.00) 

Compilation  of  the  5,466  registrations  in  the  years  1950-1959  and  of 
AIS  awards  in  the  years  1920-1959. 

IRIS  CHECK  LIST— 1949  . $  2.50 

Compilation  of  all  registrations  in  the  years  1940-1949. 

Registrations  in  1965  (describes  557  new  varieties)  ..............  1.00 

Registrations  in  1964  (describes  732  new  varieties)  ..............  1.00 

Registrations  in  1963  (describes  680  new  varieties)  ..............  1.00 

Registrations  in  1962  (describes  622  new  varieties)  ................  1.00 

Registrations  in  1961  (describes  548  new  varieties)  ...............  1.00 

Registrations  in  1960  (describes  568  new  varieties)  ..............  1.00 

AIS  Awards' — 1920-1959  (lists  1,455  award-winning  irises)  (Reprint)  ,50 
(When  10  or  more  ordered  ...  35  cents  each) 

Membership  List — 1965  . . . .  1.00 

Current  Bulletin;  $1.00;  to  nonmembers  ........................  1.25 

Back  Issues  of  Bulletins — if  available  ..........................  1,00 

Bulletin  1  (Reprint)  . . . . .  1,00 

National  Test  Garden  Program  (Reprint)  ......................  ,25 

AIS  Iris  Seal  Stamps — 100  stamps  to  a  packet  ..................  1,00 


Slightly  larger  than  a  half-dollar,  these  official  Seals  are  quite  beautiful— on 
a  silver  ground,  the  iris  and  bud  are  blue;  foliage  blue-green;  ideal  for 
stationery  and  place  cards,  etc. 

AIS  Stationery— New  Style;  with  member’s  name  and  address,  or  that  of 
local  society,  imprinted  on  letterheads  and  envelopes;  letterheads  7*/4  x 
10V2  inches,  envelopes  7V2  x  4  inches;  good  quality  bond  paper. 


In  lots  of  250  letterheads  and  250  envelopes,  postpaid  .............  $11.00 

In  lots  of  500  letterheads  and  500  envelopes,  postpaid  . .  19,50 


Type  or  “print”  name  and  address  to  be  imprinted.  Send  check  with  order. 
Samples  of  letterhead  and  envelope  may  be  requested. 

THE  AMERICAN  IRIS  SOCIETY 

2237  Tower  Grove  Blvd. 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO.  63110 
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